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CHAPTER I. 

THEY ARE AT HOME. 

" The mail has come in, children. They have sent up papa's 

bag. And here is a letter from Little Dene." 

" What does that nasty cross Aunt Carly say, then?" 

Mrs Casserly smiled. " See, dearie," she said, " the letter 

is still closed. I know you always like to know all you can 

about Aunt Carly, so I brought it to read it aloud." 

" I would rather nurse my doll, mamma," said the elder of 

the lady's two little girls. "Go up, dolly," she went on. 

" I'll sing what mamma used to sing to little Bee there, when 

Bee was a baby and mamma dressed her. 

One little footie, up on mammy's breast, 
One little foot before my babe is dressed ; 
Up goes my baby, right to mammy's eyes, 
Down goes my baby, on my lap she lies 1 

There, mamma ! You see how my dolly walked up me, 
and walked down again ; a clever little dolly, she was ! that 
she was !" — when dolly had two or three kisses, and a good 
hug — " and I'm sure that's a great deal better than hearing 
anything about old Aunt Carly ! " 

"Yes, mamma," cried the other little girl, "and I shall 
nurse my dolly, and sing some songs to it, like Leonora does. 
Only they are your songs, you know, that you used to sing to 
me myself; the word dolly just changed to baby^ that's all, to fit 

Chick chicky, chick chup, Chick chicky, chick chin, 

My dolly wake up ; For doll to go in ; 

Chick chicky, chick chize, First bath and then breakfest, 

DoU, open your eyes ; Then play all the day^ 

Chick chicky, chick cheer, Come, ^oW"^ , v«^^ >a:^\ 
The wsXtt \s here ; Dnve &\ee.v ^ ^""^ ^^^ 

— frAex2 Beatrice, to be quite ceitaAtv \i^x ^c»i ^^"^ 
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sleep any longer, caught it up out of its little cradle, and threw 
it to the other end of the room. 

" Oh, very well," said Mrs Casserly, " then I shall read the 
letter all to myself, that is all. I shall begin at the envelope ; 
here it is; 'Mrs Casserly, Golden Edge, Blue Mountain View, 
St Catherine's, Jamaica ; ' and I shall go all through. You 
don't want the postage stamp, of course ? " 

" But, yes, mamma, we do ! " cried both her little daughters, 
at once. " We want all the English things we can get ! All 
English things are nice, because you are English, mamma ! 
And you are so very, very nice ! " 

" And isn't Aunt Carly English ? " 

" Yes, mamma," said Leonora. " Only when you were a 
little tiny little girl no bigger than Bee here, and you were 
left in her care, she shouldn't have been cross to you ! " 

" And yes, mamma," said Beatrice, " and when you grew a 
little bigger, as big as Lee here," — Lee was the short for 
Leonora ; Mrs Casserly's two little daughters were always Lee 
and Bee to one another, — " and when you grew bigger still, 
she shouldn't have kept on being cross for ever ! " 

"Well," said Mrs Casserly, "perhaps I was naughty like 
you two, and threw my doll about, and was not polite enough 
to listen to what people brought to me." 

" Oh no, mamma 1 " cried Lee and Bee, speaking both 
together again. " You never were naughty in all your life ! 
Never ! never ! You are our own, own, own dear mamma ! " 

As the little girls had sprung to their mother and were 
kissing her, giving her a kiss for almost every word they spoke, 
she took the opportunity of letting them know they must keep 
their places beside her quietly ; and drawing the letter from 
its envelope, she began to r©ad it. 

There was a great deal in it about Little Dene itself, 
which was a very pretty country house, just outside Hayle, in 
Cornwall ; and there was a great deal about how Aunt Carly 
was going to take lodgings in the Scilly Isles, getting to them 
by a steamer from Land's End, past Penzance ; and how she 
had been staying at Marazion, and rowing from there, in a 
boat, across to St Michael's Mount, where she had seen so 
many rabbits run out of the sand-holes, and scamper over the 
^^rassj she had been quite surprised. 
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This surprised Mrs Casserly's little girls also, who in- 
terrupted her, with their eyes full of wonder. 
. " Rabbits, mamma 1 " cried Lee. 

"Rabbits, mamma!" cried Bee; for being bom in Jamaica, 
— being Jamaicans, as the word is, — it was quite curious to 
these young Casserlys to find there could be rabbits in England, 
the same as in their own island ; and their mother had to stop 
and explain. She explained other things, too, as other things 
came ; but at last all the reading and all the explaining were 
done, and she had come to an end. 

"Your af — fee — tion — ate aunt, Caroline Brydie, " said 
Leonora Casserly, then, reading the last line, — " Mamma ! " 

"Yes, dear." 

" Is Aunt Carly, is Miss Caroline Brydie of Little Dene 
so very, very old?" 

"What would be 'very very' old, Leonora?" 

" Why, ninety-six, like Cookie's old mother over in the huts, 
down by Roaring River. Is Aunt Carly ninety- six next birth- 
day?" 

Mrs Casserly laid her hand on Leonora's curly black hair, 
and stroked it "You little goose," she said, with a kiss, 
" Aunt Carly is exactly sixty ; and she is as upright as papa's 
sugar-canes, as strong as a yam, as able to go where she likes 
as the Ocho Rios River or the Yallahs, and as — " 

Mrs Casserly stopped; which made Bee cry out, "Go on, 
mamma," and which made Lee cry out, "Go on, mamma," 
only that Lee said something more, as well. 

" I know what you were going to say, mamma," it was. "I 
heard you telling papa the other day that the Blue Mountains 
always reminded you of Aunt Carly, because they were so still 
and so stony, and that yet the mosquitoes reminded you of her, 
because they always came to you and left their sting ! I know !" 

" Did I say that, Leonora dear ? " said Mrs Casserly, look- 
ing very concerned. " And did you hear me ? If so, I am 
very sorry, and I ought not to have said so much. For when 
my dear mother died, who was — " 

" As nice as you, mamma ? " 

"A great deal better than I," answeieA "^llt^ C^'3»^A^^'^^ ^ascsSs. 

a gresLt deal better even than you ftvmV m^ \.o \i^N ^^'^ ^'^a. 

J2ever would say anything unkind o£ anyYiod^^ ^sA\ ^^ ^xax^ 
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I let you hear things sometimes that you should not hear. 
But listen to me now, and always remember it. When my 
dear mother died, ^d her half-sister, my Aunt Carly, had to 
take care of me, she did her very, very best to make me an 
obedient, patient, truthful, and honest girl" 

" But then she used to say you must keep everything you 
had," said Leonora, " because you wanted it, every bit And 
that you hadn't enough to give anything away to anybody ; 
and that God helps those who help themselves." 

" Yes ; she did." 

"And what was the verse your own dear mamma had 
taught you before ? Something about — something about — " 

" I know ! " cried Bee, since her sister was hesitating, and 
was seeming to be hunting about in every corner of her 
brain-cupboard to find what was wanted. " It was — 

We must shear the little sheep, 
God's lesson is to love." 

Both Lee and Mrs Casserly prevented Beatrice saying any 
more by giving a hearty laugh. 

"Oh you, oh you, 'diculous little individual!'* cried 
Leonora; who, because she was thirteen months and three 
weeks older than Beatrice (as she used to reckon up, proudly), 
thought she was very much her superior; and who, besides, was 
very fond of using long words. " Shear and sheep !" she went 
on ; " it wasn't anything about shearing sheep at all ! That's 
just like you telling us the other day you had the toothache 
in the ceiling of your mouth ! Mamma dear ! Please ! oh, 
do tell us the real right words, and make Bee ashamed 1 " 

" Tell her yourself, my little daughter," said Mrs Casserly, 
looking comic. 

"I— I— don't recollect them!" faltered the little lady 
Leonora, knowing very well what her mother meant by her 
comic look. 

"Then will not you be ashamed as well as my bonny 
Beatrice?" asked Mrs Casserly, with one arm round each 
little girl, and looking right into Leonora's eyes. " For did 
not Bee-bee, who was my last baby, try to recollect, which 
was doing her best, whilst Leonora, for all she is the elder, 
didn't venture to try at all ? " 
T^ere was no occasion for an answer, in woids, \.o x\v\?». \^. 
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was answered by the passing of Lee*s little hand over her 
plump little downcast face, and by the turning to and fro of 
her plump little shoulders. It was answered also by Bee 
picking up Lee's doll, which had slid out of her arms, and 
giving it back to her as if it were a real good comfort For 
both the little girls' actions had a meaning. Leonora's meant 
she need not have thought herself more clever than her sister; 
Beatrice's meant that she didn't mind, and that she would 
like Leonora to be happy and glad for ever. 

"Well," said Mrs Casserly, then, "we are ready for the 
verse now, I think ; and I will repeat it : — 

For we must share, if we would keep 

God's blessings from above ; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have ; — 

Such is God*s law of love. 

Do you think you understand it? " 

Neither of the little girls answered. They seemed to be 
thinking, and wondering whether they did understand, or 
whether they did not understand ; but at last Leonora spoke. 

"Mamma," she said, "which did you do? Did you give 
away everything, like your own dead mamma told you to? 
Or did you keep everything for yourself, like your alive Aunt 
Carly told you ? " 

"I tried to do both," said Mrs Casserly, smiling. "I kept 
my toys, and my clothes, and my books, because I did not 
think they were mine to give away ; I was so young. But I 
gave away all the kind words, and the kind little actions, and 
all the smiles, and looks, and cheerfulness, and patience, and 
pleasant ways and manners, I possibly could; and — it is very 
singular, dear children ! — ^but the more I gave away of all 
these things, the more I had to spare ! " 

" Oh, you nice, you dear, mamma ! " And when Bee had 
said this, — for it was Bee's little speech, — Bee slipped herself 
out from her mamma's arm, ran to the other end of the room to 
pick up the doll she had thrown there; and she brought it back, 
straightening its clothes, and smoothing its hair, as if she had 
not been quite so sweet and gentle as her mother had tried to 
be, and she had resolved to be gentle &om\iv^.\.\xiQtCL^xiX.^'^^'^^ 

But Leonora's wonderment was not c^\t^ on^t. '''''^>s^«5s.> 
mamma/' she said, ''I suppose A.\int CaxVj vi^.xvve.e^ xs^V^'^^ 
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you, and not give you away, — just as she had taught you, — 
when papa happened to see you at Little Dene, and wanted 
you to come and live here in Jamaica? " 

"Yes," said Mrs Casserly, rising then from her chair. "It 
was something like that Aunt Carly did not like me to come 
so far away from her ; and it was all because she thought I 
shouldn't like any life but English life, and that the climate 
here would not be good for me ; so it was all meant to be 
careful and kind. Always recollect that, if ever you have to 
go and live with her, and always recollect I told you of it" 

" Oh, mamma !" both the little girls exclaimed, almost with 
a shiver, " we never, never, never could go and live with Aunt 
Carly ! We never could live with anybody but you !" 

At this moment there was a loud shrill cock-crow heard, 
making the children jump up and down, and flap their arms 
for wings, and shriek out the same sound the cock did, in 
imitation. 

^^Marg the Mite Maroon T^ they went With such a 
" Mar-oo-oo-oon," it made Mrs Casserly put her hands up to 
her ears as if deafened. 

" You know mamma he does say Marg the Mite Maroon !" 
cried Beatrice. " Ever since that little Maroon was caught 
stealing the yams'and squashes, and Bocko brought her in, and 
told papa he had caught her down by Mango Grove there, 
and she said — oh ! the wicked little thing ! — that Bocko didn't, 
and she was only Marg, and sometimes The Mite, and had 
never stolen anything off the estate at all, and had never been 
near the Half-Way Tree or the Four Paths either ; it was then, 
when papa was asking Bocko if he mightn't be mistaken, that 
the red cock cried * Marg the Mite Maroon !' and he has 
always seemed to say the same thing ever since, every day he 
has ever lived!" 

" Yes, and you know Marg was punished, mamma," said 
Lee, acting as appendix, or supplement, to her sister, " And 
when you said she might live on the estate, because she had 
no one to take care of her, and because she could help Cookie, 
or even Bocko himself, or do anything that came, we always 
now cry^ ' Marg the Mite Maroon ! ' to her, and flap our wings, 
and make her so very, very red-and-yellow at\gry \" 
Of course Mrs Casserly had tQ tell her Utde daw^Xet^ V)c^\ 
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this was exceedingly naughty of them, and exceedingly wrong \ 
and she had to forbid them ever doing anything of the sort 
again. She said, indeed, that if ever she heard of such bad 
behaviour any more, she would have to punish her little girls 
severely ; and she then told them to go to Nursie and ask her 
to get them ready for a drive, as she had ordered the buggy 
to be at the portico in an hour, and Bocko was sure to be 
there even now, since she had let so much time slip by. 
There was no need to tell this pleasant news to Lee and Bee 
twice over, as may be supposed; they had run to Negress 
Nursie, they had even helped her to get them ready (instead 
of teasing her all they could, and undoing what she did, as 
was their usual fashion), and they were standing under the 
portico talking to Bocko, before it could have been thought 
possible. 

The fact is that Leonora and Beatrice Casserly were what 
is called two " spoilt " little girls. They used to say, when 
their big brother Ernest told them this, that it was not true ; 
they used to say that they liked to do what they liked to do, 
and they didn't like to do what they didn't like to do, and 
that if people would always tell them to do what they liked to 
do, they should always do it ! And when Ernest cried out, 
" Spoilt ! spoilt ! spoilt ! " again, and Mr Casserly cried out, 
" Spoilt ! spoilt ! spoilt 1 " again, the little girls frowned, and 
pushed their shoulders about, and tapped their toes, and 
looked so much like tears and unhappiness, that both their 
brother and their papa would give them kisses and caresses, 
which, everybody said, only " spoilt " them all the more. So 
it seemed to be quite a difficult thing to know what to do with 
these two young people. And now they have finished their 
chat with BockcT, who calls them " Missie Lenore, and Missie 
Beet," and their mamma is come, and they have started on 
their drive, a little shall be explained about them. 

Their fether is Sebastian Casserly, called the Honourable 
Sebastian Casserly (which the girls liked to hear), because he 
is the Custos of his parish, or the sort of magistrate, or justice, 
who acts like a governor of his district, and sees to all the laws 
being kept properly; and he is the ovmei ol aiiVTKcckeciSfc^Mil^ 
estate, obliged to keep many many negto^^ axA cxecJ^^^ o\^^> 
to work it. He has three children v Ernest, stavo^x. ^ xoaxvA^^ 
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he is just twenty years old (and seems to be quite a man to 
his little sisters), and Leonora and Beatrice, these two little 
girls. But there was a time when Mr Casserly had three more 
dear little children. They were girls, named Gwen, and Mabel, 
and Edith ; and they used to play in the verandah that runs 
round their beautiful house, Golden Edge, and all the house- 
negroes used to be delighted to bring them the finest star- 
apples they could gather, and calabash blossoms, and pimento 
blossoms, and large bunches of south-sea rose, and white pea, 
and ponchetta, and Barbadoes pride, with any other flowers, 
as the seasons brought them; and all the hands on Blue 
Mountain View enjoyed having a talk with these dear little 
girls whenever they could. It may be supposed, therefore, 
how precious these little girls were to Mr and Mrs Casserly, 
They would have given all their land, and all their stock and 
wealth, to have saved their lives, and to have had them still to 
love and to laugh with, and to cherish and to hope for. 
Their lives, were not to be saved, though. There came one of 
those terrible sweeps of fever that sometimes bring death into 
nearly every home in the West India Islands, killing perhaps 
one in a family, and perhaps more ; and these three little 
girls, as well as Ernest Casserly, were struck down by it. 
Ernest recovered, but the little girls died, one on one day, 
one on the next, one on the third. It was terrible. Mr and Mrs 
Casserly were nearly dead themselves from grief; Ernest fretted 
so much after his sisters, it was quite a trouble to see him ; and 
all their faithful servants thought they would never see any 
happiness in Golden Edge, or in all Blue Mountain View, 
any more. However, a new little baby-girl was born before 
the next dry season ; that was Leonora. Beatrice was bom 
the year after. Once more, when the oranges hung on the trees, 
and when the limes were ripe, and the shaddocks, there were 
pretty little hands stretched out to try and reach them ; once 
more, when the coffee-berries were ready for picking, and the 
cotton-pods were bursting open, and it was sugar-pressing 
time, there were Httle feet to patter amongst the negroes and 
negresses, and little ears to be pleased with their soft, low 
songs ; once more, when the " homed stock " and pigs were 
Jbeing^ fed on plantain leaves, on cocoa head, and sour com- 
meal^ and cane tops, there were little eyes ftxed 'mXex^JiVf on 
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every operation, there were little voices asking a hundred 
questions ; and it seems easy to understand how Leonora and 
Beatrice were the pets of their father and mother and Ernest, 
and of everybody about the estate, how nobody could say " no " 
to them, how they were kissed and fondled and humoured, 
all people being afraid they would be taken away from them 
as their sisters had been taken away, all people loving them 
as much as they had loved their sisters, and letting them fill 
their place. 

They can be heard now, — the little pusses ! — as the buggy 
takes them through rows of naseberry trees, and granadillas, 
and sour-sops, and sweet-cups, and tamarinds ; as they pass 
tangles of convolvuluses, and plumbago, and yams, and 
clitoria; as the air is scented deliciously, and the sky shows 
amber and gold, and crimson and purple, and seems to 
drop right down into fairy cities and fairy mountains, all made 
of clouds, and standing far off there, in the distant sea. 

" Look ! " Leonora cries, when there is a gap in the trees 
on her side. 

A wide sheet of water is to be seen from there, with sugar 
canes by it, and the mountain mahoe, and the blood wood, 
and plantains, and palms, rearing their trunks a hundred feet 
high, straight and stiff, and twisting their leaves and branches 
in and out, as tight nearly as a roof And clumps of logwood, 
and cactus, and aloe, and sedge, are at the edge of the water, 
making shadows on it, and letting the sun on it, between 
those shadows, look like silver in bright streaks and gleams. 
But Leonora does not call attention to these beautiful things. 
She is used to them, and sees them every day, and every 
minute of every day, when she chooses to open her eyes. 
What attracts her is a group of persons under a tall, wide- 
spreading Baobab tree, close at the water-side. 

"Do you see them, mamma?" she cries. "The two 
gentlemen, and the little boy and girl, and the negress-nurse ? 
They are the new planters up at the Cinchona Plantation ; 
and the little boy is Ivano Fonseca, and the little girl is 
Gabriella Fonseca ; and the two gentlemen are brothers ; so 
the one is a p%pa and the other is only an undft \ ^lA >^^ 
have no msimma, that little boy and that\\t\le^\\ ^sl^^^^& 
tbetayah; and they used to live — oh I soiaewV^ei^ ^?i^\\i^to«; 
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they came to live here in Jamaica — and, and, that is all 1 
know about them ! " 

" How you have come to know so much," laughed Mrs 
Casserly, " is a puzzle to me. I wish you could tell me as 
many things about Christopher Columbus, for instance, who 
came to Jamaica here, after he had lived * somewhere else,' 
as you put it, and who went to live * somewhere else ' after 
that. Do you think you can ?" 

" Christopher Columbus," answered Leonora, as though it 
were out of a book, and with her eyes very intent, and her 
face pursed up, " had a son, Luigi Columbus, who was made 
Marquis of La Vega, to do honour to his father ; and the old 
town, St Jago de la Vega, was called after him. Then Christo- 
pher Columbus had another son, Diego Columbus, who came 
here in 1555, and moved the town on to the other side of the 
river because he thought it was safer ; and it ^is now called 
Spanish Town ; and we live three miles away from it." 

" Very good," said Mrs Casserly, amused at the way Leonora 
had run through her words, and then had seemed so glad to 
think her words were all over. " And now tell me how it is 
you know so much about those new folks still standing by 
the river." 

"Why, don't you see, mamma," put in Beatrice, — for 
Beatrice certainly thought it was her turn to speak now, — 
"we go into Cookie's hut, and then some of the hands come 
to Cookie's hut, and Bocko comes, and Marg the Mite 
Maroon comes, and everybody comes, and they talk, and we 
talk, and so we get to listen !" 

" And mamma, dear," asked Leonora, " don't you think that 
when Ivano and Gabriella Fonseca come really to live at the 
house in the Cinchona Plantation, — I forget the name of it — " 

« The High Steep." 

" Yes, the High Steep. Don't you think, when they come 
really to live there, that we may stay with one another very 
often, and be real friends?" 

" Certainly," said Mrs Casserly. " And I would go down 

and speak to them all now, to make them welcome to Blue 

Mountain View whenever they like to come, but that we have 

been out long enough, and must get home. It will not be 

yoi2£^ before you have these new playmates, 1 can as^Aiie ^om:^ 
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The children were delighted at their mother's proniise. 

** Bee ! " said Leonora. 

" Yes ? '* answered Bee. 

'^ Marg the Mite Maroon P^ crowed Leonora; merely 
because she felt she was obliged to crow something, and that 
was the first sound she thought of. 

It did quite as well as another. It did better than another, 
very likely ; and it made the children ring out peal after peal 
of laughter, all the way home. 

"Whip Tom Kelly! whip Tom Kelly!" sung, or crowed, 
Bee, in the midst of this, imitating the cry of a Jamaica bird 
heard in the mornings before rain is coming. 

" And there flies a goat-sucker ! " cried Lee. 

Goat-sucker, goat-sucker, fly away far ! 
Goat'Sucker jangle out your jar I jar ! jar { 

Look, Bee, look I and listen to him ! " 

The bird was really darting about in the cool air ; some- 
times in front of the Casserlys, sometimes behind them; 
sometimes high iip, sometimes low ; often uttering its jar-jar, 
and then being hidden by the branches of the cocoa-nut trees 
and the Ceibas; and clapping their hands to it when they 
could see it, and calling to it to come back again when they 
thought it was lost, the children remained in the same high 
glee till they reached the house, and then after a race round 
and round the verandah, Nursie came for them, and they were 
taken off for the night 



CHAPTER IL 

THE HOME IS GONE. 



'* MissiE Lenore, and Missie Beet," said Bocko to the little 
Casserlys, several weeks after, when they had slipped away 
from Nursie, and were looking at him, and the Creole boy who 
worked under him, groom the horses. " Will Missie Lenore 
and Missie Beet sing ole Bocko a song?" 

" Missie Lenore " at once began to chirrup as gaily as a 
bird. She was full of mischief, too ; and she danced up and 
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down in time to her notes, and pointed her finger at Bocko 

saucDy. 

** Bocko, Bocko, Bocko, ran all Up the rock— oh ! 
Bocko had a stumble, 
Bock began to grumble. 
Bock flew back to Golden Edge 
To cure his poor dear knock— oh ! ^* 

" Yah, yah, yah, yah, yah ! ** laughed Bocko all the while^ 
looking as delightedly at Leonora as if she had sung him 
something really pretty. " But dat's not de song ole Bocko 
wants. Missie Beet, you tell Missie Lenore what dat song be." 

" Bocko, Bocko, Bocko, looked up at the clock— oh," 

chirrupped Beatrice, quite as full of sauciness and fun as 
Leonora had been. 

** Heard the clockie ticking, 
Went guava picking, 
Soon flew back to Golden Edge, 
'Twas tiffin-time for Bocko 1 '* 

" Yah, yah, yah ! " Bocko's laugh was going all the time 
again, and he was looking quite as happy still. " But now," 
he said, " now Missie Lenore and Missie Beet hab had dat 
fun, will Missie Lenore and Missie Beet sing Bocko a real 
book-song? Dat song of de silber dollar ?— where him keep 
on spinnin*, firom tip-top de beginning and keep on keepin' 
on, lubly?" 

It was quite glorious to hear Lee and Bee laugh, and to 
see them throw handfuls of amber maize-corns at Bocko, 
which struck his old head just as pea-shot would, and made 
him shake it till all had rattled off again on to the hard ground. 

" Oh, you dollary old Bocko ! " Lee cried, making a mouth 
at him. " It's a song of sixpence ! A dear little, sweet English 
sixpence, not a great, broad, big Yankee dollar ! " 

" All right, missie," said Bocko, ducking his head to get 
out of another maize-shower ; " sing him up I " 

When Lee and Bee began — 

" Stand me up, please, and trundle me round, 
On desk, or the table, a book, or the ground ; 
Twirl me straight till I roU and I spin, 
When flat down I tumble, all vfViili^ d.ii<\ V!£v\s« 
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" Twist me twice, please, I spin on again, 
I keep on my spinning, I never complain ; 
Round I keep twirling, you children all smile. 
And this is the sing-song I sing you the while. 

** * Peru, Peru, I come from Peru ; 

I^iggers dig down a long way through, 
Diggers take pickaxes under the ground, 
I am the silver the digger-boys found. 

" * Peru, Peru — and where is Peru ? 
Close by La Plata, and Panama too ; 
Railroad and steamer, you pay all your fare. 
Sweet silver sixpences wait for you there.*" 

"Dare now, missie both," said Bocko, "make dem air 
sixpences into dollars, and de song am worth ebber so much 
more ! * Sweet silber dollars wait for you dare I ' Oh, glore, 
dat am lubly ! Dare am eight sixpences go to make one dollar ; 
and when dis Bocko go to Spanish Town, or go to Kingston, 
dis Bocko like to take de dollars to de stores, and it gib him 
plenty parcels to bring back to Golden Edge again. Dare ! " 

"Go to old Spanish Town, or go to old Kingston, you silly 
old Bocko ! " cried Bee. " We are going to the High Steep, 
to stay with Ivano and Gabriella, so rubble on at the horse- 
work, you and Matteo, and let us all get ready. Wait a bit, 
though. Lee, let us get some flowers for Spot's and Tot's 
foreheads, to make them look pretty. Come along ! " 
- The month was August, when, in Jamaica, the rhododen- 
drons are in bloom, showing beautiful heads of crimson, and 
violet, and rose-pink, and wax-white flowers, and when there 
is plenty of jasmine about, and balsam, and verbena, and 
periwinkle, and allamanda, and hibiscus; so Lee said she 
should dress up Spot, and Bee said she should dress up Tot, 
and they had not been gone long before they were back again 
with some lovely nosegays, not forgetting large armfuls of 
guinea-grass for Spot and Tot to eat, and not forgetting, as 
they fed these patient creatures, to tickle their noses, and 
tickle their mouths, and tickle their ears with the grass ends, 
and to laugh and jump all the while, joyfully. 

" Now, Spot and Tot will merrily trot," said Lee, 

" Hark, Bocko," said Bee, " that's poetry." 

" And trotting along, we'll sing them a song,'' Lee went on. 

"Listen, Bocko," cried Bee again, " that's more poetry." 
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" So drive us all right, from morning to night," said Lee in 
addition. 

"Ah ha, do you hear?*' went Bee then, "that's poetry still." 

Bocko did not wait for explanation, or more of such fun — 
he only grinned. But he fastened Spot's nosegays, Matteo 
fastened Tot's nosegays, and then, as the horses were ready for 
harnessing, they led them out, and the children scampered off. 

The memory of all this came back to the little Casserlys 
again and again, and yet again — it never, in fact, quite died 
out of their hearts ; for they never had another tease of old 
Bocko; they never sang him another song, whether of 
American dollars or English sixpences ; they never saw their 
home again as they saw it then. There it stood, beautiful. 
It had an avenue of cocoa-nut trees in one direction ; it had 
clusters of mangroves, where the Barbadoes blackbird, or the 
cling-cling, would roost, flying back at night always with that 
cling-cling sound. It had rows and rows of pine-apple trees, 
and pear-trees, and limes, and mangoes, and guineps. It had 
delicious ferns and wide-spread tobacco-plants, making banks 
at the walks' sides that gave more beauty at every step. Where 
there were little pools left by the rains (in the rainy seasons), 
the sanderlings, or sandpipers, would crowd round the edges of 
them, fluttering their spotted-grey little wings as they picked 
about for food. Where there were clumps of logwood trees, and 
they were in blossom, a thousand bees would be flying about 
each tree, sipping, and dipping, and stroking their fat gold thighs. 
When it was the beginning of the bean-season (December), 
in different pjftches about the grounds there would be sugar- 
beans, and cluster-beans, and machette-beans, and calavances, 
and bread-fruits, just young and tender, and a treat for every- 
body. -Where the land went up and up, high and higher, 
towards the Blue Mountains, it was thickly covered with strong 
tall trees ; these were called green-heart, bullet-tree, dog-wood, 
iron-wood, pigeon-wood, blood-wood, according as the names 
suited them ; and mixed with them were the cotton-tree, the 
coffee-tree, and fig-trees, and wild lemon-trees, and mahogany- 
trees, and the great palmetto royal, as high as a high church, 
making Leonora and Beatrice quite able to understand what a 
forest was, and a thicket, and the " bush," ani^ ^\«v ^ ysssj^^. 
Then, also, in the low parts of Mr CassexVy ^ ^^\a\&, ^\\et^ *">x 
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was what was called savannas, or flat and clearer meadow, 
his little daughters would see the brown owl taking its rounds 
of flight after insects, and perching itself on some old tree- 
stump afterwards, till it was wishful to fly again. In those 
lower parts, too, there would be guinea-corn, barbary-com, 
broom-corn; there would be indigo, rice, Indian kale, the 
cho-cho, the ochro, calalue, sorrel, eddoes, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, all sorts of things; some of them in large stretches, 
some only a plant or two, growing by chance ; all of which 
were as familiar to Lee and Bee as poppies are to English 
children, as buttercups and daisies are, and the dog-rose, and 
hawthorn, and the meadow-sweet, and rye, and barley. Yes ; 
Gk)lden Edge was a lovely home. It was like a sweet neat 
drawing, for prettiness, in some parts ; it was like a great bold 
oil-painting, for magnificence, at others ; and if Leonora and 
Beatrice could only have looked into the future, they would 
have cast their little bright eyes round everywhere searchingly, 
making a large picture in their own minds for themselves of 
all they saw, and making it so deeply it should never be 
rubbed away. 

But of course Leonora and Beatrice could not see into the 
future. Nobody can. And they fluttered about the verandahs 
like the white butterflies that were fluttering with them, and if 
their lovely Golden Edge had been suddenly changed by a fairy's 
wand into a simple negro-hut, it would have made no difference. 

" Whip up ! " cried first one and then the other, as they 
were seated in theu: car to start " Go ahead ! Be smart I " 

They knew — the impatient little folks — that their new 
friends, Ivano and Gabriella, were waiting for them at the 
end of their long drive ; they knew there were to be all sorts 
of delights ready for them when this drive was done ; and 
they would have liked to have cut away all the fourteen miles 
of hill and valley and lively river which lay between them 
and the High Steep, that so they might have been there in 
one bound. 

" Mamma," Lee said to Mrs Casserly, who was not going 
with them, but who was seeing them and their luggage safely 
packed in, " is it true that we may stay two whole nights, and 
not be back again till you and papa come for us ? " 

^'Jipd arc we really, really/' put in Bee, in (^uite as grea^t 
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an ecstasy, *•' to wake up to-morrow morning at the High 
Steep, and not find ourselves at Golden Edge at all ? " 

" Yes, dearies," answered their mother. " It is all true, 
every word. And I wish you will be as good as I hope you 
will be, and as happy as you hope yourselves will be." 

" Marg the Mite Maroo-oon I " crowed the cock at this 
instant, making Lee and Bee shout it in return, brimful of 
merriment. 

" There's a good cockie ! " shrieked Bee. 

"You conversational old gentleman-fowl!" shrieked Lee; 
making a regular muddlement of the ** conversational," it is 
true, but valiantly venturing on it nevertheless, in that liking 
she had for long words, or, as she might call it, difficult lan- 
guage. "You have cried out, you Golden Edge darling, 
exactly what I would have cried out myself! Only" — and 
then Leonora leant towards her mother, looking, for her, quite 
solemn — " don^t forget, mamma d^ar. Bee and I have never 
said that once to Margie, ever since you told us not to." 

"All right, my darling," said Mrs Casserly, "I did not 
think you would. You have always Lady Con, you know, to 
ask what you ought to do ; and I am sure you will always 
ask her, and always obey. So good-bye, my little pair of 
sweeties. You will find some books for Briella amongst your 
night-clothes, and a present for Vano also. Good-bye." 

" Whip up, then I '' cried the girls, and off they were. 

Their road was up, and up, — after they had got out of their 
own estate, — so that to be driven quickly was not possible. 
Their road was towards the Blue Mountain, and some miles 
up it ; so it was sloping, sloping, although sloping gradually, 
all the way ; and though Spot and Tot were so fine with their 
rhododendron nosegays, this did not make their legs any 
stronger, and Mr Casserly had always told his negroes they 
wer6 to be very careful with his horses, and on no account to 
ill-treat them. In reality, therefore, no matter how many 
times Lee and Bee cried " Whip up ! " no whipping up was 
done, and the vehicle was allowed to go along easily and 
pleasantly. It did not matter, in the least, everything was 
quite delightful; and the little girls took everything de- 
lightedly, letting their tongues run on, harum-scarum^ a^ (a&^ 
^ ^}i^ tQrs^s' hoofs, 
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" Are those birds lap-wings ? " one cried. 
Then, without waiting ior an answer, the other said, 
** There go some bald-pates ! 

Bald-pate ! You bald-pate ! 
Out of your nest much too late ! 
Fly to the clouds, fly to the sea, 
Never come near my gun and me I " 

" Is that a petchary ? " 

" Is that a sanderling ? " 

" Are those butter-birds ? And shall we have any butter- 
birds cooked, I wonder, up at the High Steep ? " 

" And Bee," said Lee, " I wonder whether we are much too 
soon for the shoveller-ducks, and for the dear white cranes ? 

Crane, Crane ! 
Bring wind and bring rain ; 
Stand upon one leg. 
Fly upon none leg, 
Diego Columbus will take you to Spam. 

But there. Bee I I don't suppose you recollect what a crane 
is ! You are such a young Bee, thirteen months and three 
weeks younger than I am, so that it is no wonder if you don't 
know anything at all !" 

" But I do know ! " cried Beatrice, flushing up. " A crane 
is a crane, and you can't say any more ! " 

" Any moreP^ cried Leonora. ** So, you see, I have said it !" 
which made Beatrice leave off the tears she was just begin- 
ning to burst into, and break out into a laugh instead, 
Leonora helping her, and the negroes helping also, so that 
there was a laugh all round. 

And then, as the road went through rows and rows of 
wooden huts, negresses sitting at the doors of some of them, 
and negro children crawling all about, the Casserlys tried to 
sit very properly and demurely ; because they reminded one 
another their papa was a Gustos, and they must show that a 
Gustos had little ladies for his daughters who knew how to 
behave. It was well, for it rested them a little bit, and cooled 
them, and gave them time to shake out their pretty pink 
muslin frocks, and pull their flapping hats straighter and into 
better shape. 

** Bee," said Lee, however, directly they had passed through 
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and had bowed, like little queens, from sfde to side, when the 
negresses had saluted them and smiled ; ** let us make riddles. 
One came into my head when we passed that blue gum tree 
now : — When can we make gum come ? " 

" You never can," declared Beatrice, in indignation. 

"Oh but you can,'* cried Leonora. "And it's as easy as 
possible. Take off the G and give him a C, and then the 
gum is cum 1 " 

" What spelling !" said Beatrice, tossing her head. 

" Never mind," answered Leonora. " It's only to amuse 
us, you know. So it's your turn now to ask me. Go on." 

It took Bee some little time to make a riddle up ; and she 
didn't make a very clever one, even after the time had been 
taken. Neither did she bring it out very sharply and very 
quickly, to make it pass for clever. 

" How," she said, at last, and then she stopped. " How," 
and then she changed it into "What," with another stop. 
" What — No, no ! I mean — When can you put a face into 
some lace ? " 

"Face and lace," said Leonora, considering. "I know. 
Take off the F and give it an L." 

All of which was easy enough, and simple enough, certainly. 
Only, as Leonora said, it was only to amuse them, and as 
they were amused, that was the end of it as well as the 
beginning, and it was all over. 

"Just one more," said Lee, though, not yet tired of that 
part of her pleasures. "Just one more a-piece. Here's mine. 
At least, here it will be, in a minute. Count twenty, and then 
I shall be ready." 

" One, two, three, four, five," began Bee, meaning to go on 
steadily and regularly till she got to about fifteen, and then to 
go slower, and slower, so as to give Leonora time. She had 
only counted up as far as five-and-a-half though, that is, she 
was just saying the s for the six, when Leonora began. 

" Half of it is French," she cried. " So pay attention : — 
What is the matter with an English infant? It has only 
one /, which is an eye, you know. And what is the matter 
with a French enfant ? It has only one knee, which is an e, 
you know. There." 

"It isn't fair/' declared Beatrice. *'Xo\x \v^^^ ^^S' 
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Feurtados say that the other day to mamma. Besides, it's a 
grown-up riddle ! And besides, you gave me the answers, and 
didn't let me guess." 

"You think of a grown-up one then," said Lee; "then we 
shall be even. I don't care. Ask me why I am like a French bed- 
stead ? Beause I am a ///. And why a sheep is like a French 
pair of stockings ? Because it's a bas. Ask me anything." 

" There," complained little Bee, quite put out. "You have 
said the answers again. And I could have told you those two, 
nicely." 

" Because youVe heard them before ! Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed 
Leonora, laughing so merrily that Beatrice could not help 
laughing with her, and all things were brought into good 
humour again. 

Riddles were not likely to make any more bad humour 
either; for riddles were done with, and something else at 
hand to give amusement or interest instead. There were 
some Abyssinian bananas, of which the children had not seen 
many, because they were new to the island ; there were some 
tea-shrubs and jalap-shrubs, both new also ; there was the view 
of the sea, with Kingston, and its harbour, and quite a fleet 
of ships, and the Palisadoes, and Port Royal near; there were 
plains, and hills, and gorges, with the great river running deep 
down in them ; there was,.at last, the approach to the Cinchona 
Plantation, the Fonsecas* estate, itself; with the house, the 
High Steep, on a clearing on the mountain-side, and the little 
Fonsecas trotting on ponies to meet the Casserlys, and ask 
them how-do-you-do. 

All things seemed so lovely, so delicious. Ivano and 
Gabriella cantered by the side of Leonora and Beatrice, full 
of the most welcome news. They were all to go up the planta- 
tion in the morning, on ponies, up the bridle-path ; it would 
take them in and out the cinchona trees, and they would see 
the coolies stripping off the bark, which was all the trees were 
kept for, and all that was required. They were all to go on the 
river, in canoes or bungies. They were to go to the Bluff, if 
they had time, and were to see if they could see the White 
Horses from it the other side of the bay. They were to go and 
^ther ground nuts, or pindars. They were to go to the little 
^/^s, or Islands, out at sea, and look foi booby-e^-^^ ^x^^ VJc^^ 
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old man bird ; and see if they couldn't fish for turtle, and 
black crab, and yellow-tails, and grunts. They were to hear 
the mocking-bird mock the rice-bunting ; they were to hear 
the May-bird drawl out its cuck — cuck — cuck ; and they 
were to hear the dear white wing dove, with its soft low coo. 
All the months were mixed up, indeed, in the children's hospi- 
tality ; and if the Casserlys had been going to stay at the High 
Steep the whole year round, they could scarcely have seen 
all they were promised to see, and all of which it was such 
delight to hear. 

Indoors, also, all things seemed extra lovely; all things 
seemed extra delicious. Leonora and Beatrice thought they 
had never tasted such calipash, such pip-pip, such preserved 
cherries and cashews. There never had been such pome- 
granates at Golden Edge ; there never had been such grapes, 
and such bananas. It was beautiful to run out and pick 
ackees, and before eating the fruit, to admire its fine red skin. 
It was beautiful to see the ostrich feathers, and the ostrich 
eggs, and the assegais, and the cowrie-work the Fonsecas had 
brought from their " somewhere else ; " and to hear them talk 
about bush-boks, and kraals, and the Kaffirs' wild yow-yow 
songs. It was beautiful to sit, just talking absurd nonsense, 
out in the verandah, with the clematis twining all over it, and 
the passion-flower, and the convolvulus, and the open roses 
with their damask streaks. 

" Here's another riddle," cried Lee ; for they all seemed to 
have the riddle-fever, and to have it so badly they wanted a 
riddle doctor to cure them. " What European men are the 
best to tie the grapes to ? The Poles ! " 

" Here's another," cried Ivano. "Which country ought to 
go to hospital ? Switzerland, because it has a Berne ! " 

" And which country can we cook ? " cried Gabriella. With 
all of them shouting out at the same moment she did — it was 
so plain — " The Turkey ! " Whilst Beatrice hobbled out some- 
thing about " and when we've cooked the Turkey, what other 
country will Cookie find in the cook-house?" to be told by 
all the others, when they answered " Greece," that she had not 
made that up, all of it, by herself out of Vvet o^Ti\v<^'aA^^^x 
that they had heard it before, they were ceilam. 
4/2(/ then there came a shud^^r aft at onc^, ^nciy^V^:^^ 
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and a distant threatening sound. Then the sea, far away, 
could be seen beaten up into high and angry surf ; the clouds, 
distant a minute ago, were rushing inland rapidly, blotting out 
the light, and making the air cold and dark. 

The children left off their laughter, and looked at each 
other without a word. 

" Come in, missies all ! Come in, massa ! " said the Fonseca 
ayah, hurrying to them, and hurrying them in. 

The shudder came again, lasting longer, bringing with it 
more terrible sounds. As the children felt, as the children 
heard, they clung round the ayah, filled with alarm. 

" What is it ? '' Gabriella Fonseca cried. '' Moussa ! tell us 
what it is ! " 

Heavy swirls of wind hurtled round for answer, bending 
down the tree-branches, sweeping down tangle and tangle of 
the beautiful creepers about the verandah, the flower-heads and 
leaves wounded into shreds. A pour of rain and hail came 
too, falling with the sharp sting of shot ; the thunder roared 
and echoed, vivid lightning flashed; and the house-negroes 
ran to the shutters of every window, all round, closing them, 
and helping each other to shoot in the bolts, whilst the wind 
would let them shoot them in at all. 

" We are in the dark ! " was Gabriella's cry then. " Moussa, 
hold me tight I " 

Moussa, as full of fear as Gabriella, was not appealed to for 
soothing and for consolation long. Mr Fonseca entered the 
place, from the far end, as another blast of wind boomed 
against the shutters as if it would burst them in, and the whole 
floor shook ; and the children, springing to him in Moussa's 
place, thought there could be only safety if they could feel his 
arms round them, and hear his voice. 

"Lights, Moussa," Mr Fonseca said at once. "Tell them 
to bring lights ; the children shall stay here whilst ^they 
can." 

** Briella, my little one,'' he turned then, and said caressingly 
to his little daughter, " and Vano, my man, and you two[little 
visitors, I am going to ask you to try to be little heroes and 
heroines to-night. I cannot let you go to bed ; for it may 
be — There! I only said it may be. Briella! pluck up 
7oumge! it may be, the hurricane will get worse, and I shall 
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have to take you for shelter to the cellar under the kitchen 
huts ; we will stay here whilst we can, though." 

Boo-oom ! went the wind. Burr-rr ! Cr-r-rash ! 

'* We hear it here," said Mr Fonseca, to try and pacify the 
children. " It is not so loud, perhaps, elsewhere, so do not be 
frightened with a little sound ; and here are the lights. So 
get to the new books Leonora and Beatrice have brought you, 
and read and amuse yourselves, and show me your bravery." 

" Ay, biit I must go," he said, for the children, when he 
was putting them away from him, could not bear to be left 
alone, and were entreating him to stay. " The people will 
be wanting me. I am bound to see what is going on." 

Boo-oom ! Burr-rr ! Cr-r-rash ! 

It was the wind again ; when the children had just tried to 
settle themselves at their books, and their faces were not 
quite so white, and some remark of Bee's had even made 
them smile. 

Boo-00-oom ! 

There it was again. This time at the moment when Moussa 
had brought in some fruit and sweetmeats, and had shown 
Leonora and Beatrice how they could try and get some 
sleep, both together, on a settee ; at the moment when she 
had curled Gabriella up on one large rocking chair, and 
Ivano on another, and had given them all shawls or other 
wraps, in case they should feel cold. 

Boo-00-oom, again 1 with a dash against the house-walls as 
if wood were splitting and iron clamps were being wrested out 
of place. Boom ! 

Boo-00-oo-oom ! Hur-rr-rr-tle ! 

And that was how the strange night passed The children 
would read a little, then sleep a little, then wake in their trouble 
and their discomfort, and shiver, and read, and sleep again. 
Mr Fonseca would come in now and then, telling how that last 
swirl had blown the roofs off a group of negro-huts; he would 
stay, making the children warm and happy by the mere strength 
of thejtrust^they had in him ; but then he would be called 
away by some new disaster to give some new directions, and 
Moussaj'orVhoever else came instead of her or with her, did 
not seem to give any real comfort at all. The stonxv H?^s.xvsi\. 
here,' they said (in their queer colouted-'E.xi^Y&V^ '> ^?cv^ ^\5sr«i. 
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was over at Blue Mountain View ; this was only the blow at 
the storm-enA Blue Mountain View would have it fiercely, 
would have it to the roots. 

" Blue Mountain View ! " cried Leonora to Beatrice, when 
she had heard this, and heard it again, and at last she began 
to understand it. " Oh, Bee ! will it go up to Golden Edge? 
And Bee, where is mamma? Oh, mamma ! mamma ! " 

"Oh, mamma! mamma !" echoed poor Bee, quite breaking 
down, and crying with all her tired little heart. " And oh, 
papa ! papa ! and Ernest, Ernest ! where are you all, and 
when will you come to us and take us home ?" 

Never. In the morning when there was no longer that 
terrible boom, and that terrible burr and crash, and when the 
shutters all the way round the High Steep could be unfastened 
and bolted back, and there were fallen trees to be seen, and 
a litter of branches and house- timber and bruised fruit strewing 
the ground, some negroes, who were not Mr Fonseca's people, 
but who were the Blue Mountain View people, came at their 
quickest to have Mr Fonseca see them directly, and when Mr 
Fonseca had seen them, he looked very grave, and he had 
some fearful news to tell. 

" Oh, mamma I papa ! and Ernest, you dear Ernest ! when 
will you come to us and take us home ? " 

Never. 

Mr Fonseca did not tell that in one plain word to little 
Bee when he heard her sobs. He did not tell it in one plain 
word to Leonora either. He only took the children close to 
him, one in each arm, as he sat, and then he spoke to them 
as kindly as a woman would have spoken, trying to make 
them comprehend. 

" You are not going away from here tor a few days," he 
said. ** I am going to let you stop with my little boy and 
little girl. You will like that, you know. It is because I 
have seen some of the Golden Edge people. They have just 
come. They came very quickly, as quickly as they could ; 
for they have not brought good news, and they wanted me to 
know it. They say that the hurricane was terrible at Blue 
Mountain View. They say it swept up the hill, and was more 
terrible still at Golden Edge. They say that every window on 
the storm side gave way; they say the doors gave way; they 
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some of the best bread from the family cook-house, and some 
honey, and some biscuit and coffee, as Gabriella declared he 
should have, since she herself would tell Moussa she wanted 
it, and Moussa would see it was sent down. 

" Yah ! Mick hab brought de good news ! " Mick cried 
again, as he was being led away. " And Mick didn't let dem 
shoes go when dey was taken off Mass Ernest, and Mass 
Ernest hab lie down ! No ! Mick hab clean dem shoes ob 
momins and momins ; Mick hab made dem polish as bright as 
de sun ; but ebery time Mick clean dem shoes now any more, 
Mick will clean dem wid de joy of him own nigger eyes, 
and dat will make dem dazzle like de diamond jewel ! yah ! " 

" You good boy, Mick ! " said Leonora, stroking his arm. 

^ You, you goodest old boy ! " said Beatrice, crying it after 
him as he turned with another " yah I " and another flourish of 
his cherished shoes. 

After which, as the Casserlys walked about, they did not 
seem so crushed and so solemn nearly. When Ivano and 
Gabriella spoke tenderly to them, and looked at them with 
sad eyes, and said it would be their pleasure to do what they 
liked to do, the Casserlys almost wondered why they spoke 
so, and looked so, and why they did not run on from one 
game to another, being sine that they would like whatever 
came, and be as happy at one as at the other. When, too, 
Mr Fonseca said in the house that he had seen Mick, and 
had sent to Golden Edge to say he would ride over there in 
the morning, to see in what way he could best help Ernest, 
the little Casserlys were very nearly wondering what help was 
wanted, and why Mr Fonseca need send at all. They were 
so young, that was how it was. They had never seen a house 
shattered and flung to the ground, like a tumbled house of 
cards; and they could not think how much destruction it 
meant, and how much agony and misery. They had never 
been without a mamma and papa ; when they had been in 
any pain or any vexation they had always known where they 
could go for kisses and comfort, where they would be sure to 
have somebody to pity them, and to assure them their un- 
happinesses would soon be gone; and they could not tell 
what it would be when the pains came, and the vexations, 
imd no kisses and comfort came with them, because the kind 
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mamma and kind papa who had given them were not here to 
give them any more. Passing through the world as all happy 
children do (and ought to do), just getting up of mornings 
with a great big hearty enjoyment of what there is before 
them, and just revelling in one delight, and revelling in the 
next, and revelling in all, the little Casserlys were beginning 
to have a great big hearty enjoyment of what there was before 
them at the High Steep, forgetting, in their joy, that Ernest 
was saved, that they had no longer a father or a mother ; and 
even had Ivano and Gabriella proposed to romp round the 
verandah (which had now been swept and tidied), Lee and 
Bee would soon have been worked up to be as merry as they, 
and they would have liked the chance. 

But at night, when Moussa had put them to bed — ^and 
Moussa had not been like their own nursie, and had not been 
a bit like their own mamma — and there was no bridle-path 
through the cinchonas to take their attention, and there was 
no Mick to bid good-bye to before he started for home, and 
no — " no anything," as little Bee thought — then a sob broke 
out from one little girl, which made a sob break out from the 
other little girl, and they felt what had come to them, terribly. 

" Bee," sobbed Lee. 
- " Yes, Lee," sobbed Bee. 

" Are you thinking of — of— of mamma ? " 

" Yes — yes — ^yes ! " went poor Bee, trembling under her 
coverings, and wetting her pillow with her hot tears. 

It came the other way too, a little while after. 

" Lee," cried Bee. 

" Yes, Bee," said Lee, quite glad to speak, although it was 
only a shivering kind of speak after all, for she had been cr}'ing 
silently, choking her crying for fear Bee should hear, and to 
say something seemed like company. " I hear you Bee. I — 
I am not asleep. Bee. Are you ? " 

" No. And, Lee—" 

" Yes, Bee.'' 

" Are you — are you — thinking — thinking of papa ? " 

It was such a mournful little "pa — pa — aa," with such a 
big cry coming with it, that Leonora burst out into " Papa, 
papal" and into "Mamma, mammal" and t\\et^ ^^t^ ^^ 
many tears Tunning down each little pair oi eYie^'s,\\.xKv^'^ 
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palisades (although they are small ones) without getting diffi- 
culties and damage; and inamoment or two Leonora had thrown 
her load down because it had scratched her arms, Gabriella 
shrieked at hers, because it was slitting her frock, and poor 
little Bee could not get rid of hers at all, for one point had 
caught her hair, and the more she pulled, the more her hair 
became twisted, and she couldn't help a little (a very little) 
sharp cry. 

" Oh ! bother ! " cried Vano, going back into English, and 
not very gentlemanly, or kingly, English. " That's the worst 
of girls !" 

He had the best of them, though (as most people will), 
when he had the sense to do the boys' work himself, and to 
set the girls to do that for which they were fit. He carried the 
heavy wood ; they were just to gather guinea-grass, wire-grass, 
bur-bush, withered maize-stalks, anything that would twist and 
twine in and out of his palings, when he had stuck the palings 
up, to make them like a wall ; and the girls did this lighter 
labour so effectively and so nattily, Vano was able to become 
grand again, and talk in what he called his Royal Bossese. 

" Soom kar yak funchums ? " he said, pointing upwards. 

" Tar munk-munk," said Leonora. 

" Sar poof lash-mash-ty," said Gabriella. 

Whilst little Bee, with quite as much gravity, answered, 
** Tum-tum wee cam-cam ;" for they all supposed Vano was 
meaning something about putting a roof on, when (pray 
observe the when\ when he had succeeded in getting up his 
walls j and they all wanted him to know that they supposed so, 
and that they would do whatever he bid. 

" Ky kimps wak chum-chimp zitzitta," he said next, even 
more grandly than ever. 

What he wanted was perfectly clear. It was plantain-leaves 
to keep the sun out, so his sister thought ; and she was soon 
busily gathering them. It was roses, or any flowers, to hang down 
from the roof and make it look bowery, so Lee thought; and 
she looked for the handsomest she could find. It was yams 
and shaddocks, or what not, to be stored over their heads for 
their eating, so Bee thought; and she was quite a clever 
housekeeper, or meant to be quite a clever housekeeper, in 
j)eering about for such as were ripe and pulpy, and would 
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make the best show. When they all were back again, too, 
loaded, although it was impossible that they were all three 
right, Vano looked exactly as if they were (for, to tell the truth, 
he had not any direct meaning when he spoke, beyond " a 
roof" somehow, and beyond grandeur, and "bossing"); and 
he greeted them all in the same invented bit of Bossese, listen- 
ing to their bits in reply, and all went on just as admirably as 
if they were speaking plain English, and were all equal, 
not (as they pretended) three of them coolies and one their 
master. The hut never got built, it is hardly necessary to say. 
Children's huts, or children's projected erections of any sort, 
never do. They are castles in the air, which is exactly where 
they ought to be. Some of them get a foot or two high; some 
of them even may get a whole side put in ; some may get just 
the outline, or the shaping, of a roof; but the best part of 
them is that, part which remains only in the children's minds, 
and which therefore can grow as their minds grow, keeping 
always beautiful and unseen. 

With these children, up in the gardens of the High Steep, it 
was not material that was wanted to have finished quite a 
Robinson-Crusoe-like habitation, if that were what they had 
planned. The girls were so busy, for their part, they had 
piles of everything round about Vano, waiting only for Vano to 
handle and use them. 

"Um chanks ki sufty," said Gabriella, bringing more 
leaves. 

" Ki toots," said Leonora, laying down fresh balsams. 

" Ka chinkum, winky-wanky kosso," said Bee, having had 
time to think of these words in her long foraging, and bringing 
them out on her reappearance, with quite a flourish. 

So if Vano could only have had his palings upright, and if 
he could only have stuck them into the earth hard, without 
seeing them lop this way, and lop that way, and lop right out 
altogether, the girls and he between them could soon have 
twisted the stalks and grasses into some kind of a thatched 
top as well as a wall-lining, and they might perhaps (the 
whole thing being about the size of a stumpy sentry-box) have 
squeezed their four young selves into it, like toy -animals 
pushed higgledy-piggledy, anyhow, into a Noah's aik, -axA 
have thought they had constructed t1^e mo^X cQmxcvo^\Q\x'5i 
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building on the island, and been proud of their cleverness 
accordingly. 

ITiere was something the matter, however, with the High 
Steep garden ground, perhaps. It refused to hold up those 
blown-down old plantation-palings, let Vano bang, bang, bang 
at them as hard as he liked \ or else those same blown-down 
old plantation palings had never had any straight-up-stick-tion 
in them, and so the garden ground could not help it. At any 
rate, the children had to go indoors, and the children had to 
have their meals, and the children had to go to bed, with the 
hut still only a heap of very promising materials; and the 
children had to do this one or two more days and nights, 
always something occurring to keep the hut a no-hut and only 
the hope of one ; — with none of the servants saying anything 
about Blue Mountain View or Golden Edge in Leonora's and 
Beatrice's hearing ; with the little girls themselves only crying 
out " mamma ! papa ! " once or twice when some very sharp 
memory came to them. And then Mr Fonseca was seen to be 
riding up from that negro settlement Lee and Bee had passed 
through towards the High Steep ; he was seen to be going by 
the sea-view and the gorge and the river ; he was seen to have 
another horseman with him ; and when the two came nearer 
and nearer, the other Was Ernest, and his little orphan sisters 
were running to meet him, and he was jumping off his horse 
and holding them in his arms. 

" Little Lee I little Bee I" was all he could say, as they all 
went together into the house. 

It was so strange. He seemed so quiet, the children thought 
He seemed so old, and so full of tenderness and love. 

" We won't talk much," he said, as they asked him why he 
had not come before, and why he had been so long, and why 
he had not come in the carriage so that he might take them 
home. " We won't look at what is gone by. We will try and 
forget it ; it is not good. It is not good for little girls to be 
jfretting and sad. . We will talk of something else ; about what 
is to come." 

The children clung to him, the children kissed him again ; 
seeming to feel it would be right to obey, though they could 
not have said why. 
^'I have no place fit for you yet," \ie sa\d. *'lx. ^^ti^ 
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use to come; and — and — I have been somewhere else. 
Little ones," he went on, " it will be many days before the 
house is rebuilt It will be — " 

And they wondered why he stopped, and why, when he had 
stroked their heads and had kissed them, he tried to hide 
his face. 

" Will Nursie be there when we go back ? " Leonora asked, 
out of her wonderment and her feeling that everything was sad. 

" No," Ernest answered. " No." 

" Oh, Nemie, have you sent Nursie away ? " 

" No, no, she never would have left Golden Edge, whilst I 
was master of it." And then Ernest added very slowly, 
" Nursie was killed." 

" Then Bocko ! " said Leonora, with a quick cry. " Will 
Bocko be there ? Poor Bocko ? " 

" No." 

" Nor Margo ? Margo the maroon ? " 

" No." 

"NorMatteo?" 

" No." 

" Oh, Ernest I We knew we had no mamma ! — oh, mamma, 
mamma ! We knew we had no papa, but we didn't know 
there was no Nursie, and no Bocko, and no Matteo, and no 
little Maroon ! " 

Leonora's tears could not be stopped then. Bee's, too, were 
streammg from her eyes ; and for a minute their brother knew 
it was well to let the little sorrow come. Children cry after a 
bird, he thought ; children cry after a little pet kitten ; it 
could only be right that these should cry at the death of 
servants who had served them faithfully, and who were as true 
as friends. He would not have liked to have seen his little 
sisters with no love in their hearts : that would have shown 
that they were cruel and selfish, which they had never been. 
But he did not want children to have more unhappiness than 
their little hearts could bear ; so after a little he tried to make 
them think of something else. 

" I am not going away to-m*ght," he said. " I ibvalV ^\a:?5 *c5^. 
to-morrow. You Jike that, eh? And l\veiil ^"aJX^oXi^s^ 
to Golden Edge, " he went on, " and ttiey ViV\ sooii iv\. T£\fc ^5:^ ^ 
room or two, and I shall see all the rest doxie ^To^et\^. "W^ax 
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is not a place for two little girls who want a governess and a 
nurse, and all sorts of play-room, is it ? " 

" Besides," Ernest said in another minute, when Bee had 
laid her head on his shoulder, and Leonora was looking at him 
intently, trying to take all these new ideas into her young 
brain, " Mr Fonseca is good enough to say he will let you stay 
with Ivano and Gabriella till I have quite made my plans. 
And you are very happy here, eh ? " 

Bee began to sob ^something about the ponies they were 
promised to ride, and the Bluff they were to go to, and the 
fish they were to try to catch, and the birds they were to hear, 
leaving off all her sobs as she went on, and breaking out into 
smiles as she told about what they had done at the High 
Steep already, and about this game and the other game, and 
about their little friends who were as kind as kind. But 
Leonora, with those older eyes of hers, and with that older 
understanding, had some quick thought come out of her long 
pondering, and brought it out. 

"Then how long are we to stay with Vano and Briella?" 
she asked, sharply. 

"A fortnight, perhaps. A month. Even a little longer." 

" When that time is gone, shall you come for us to go home?" 

" It may be that the house will not be ready, even then," 
said Ernest. " And you are quite glad to be here. That is 
certain." 

" Yes, the High Steep is nice, and Vano and Briella are 
nice," answered Leonora; evidently with something behind, 
for all that. 

" And the hands are going to clear away the bur-bush," put 
in Beatrice, to give a specimen of the niceness, **and the 
hands are going to squeeze the J limes, and do all the bottling, 
and they are going to plant the cane plants, and make a little 
sugar, and Vano and Briella have never seen it done before, 
because this is their first year, and they want to see it, and 
the hands say they may, and Moussa — " 

Leonora interrupted her, or else her string of coming 
events might have gone on for a few minutes longer. 

" Be quiet ! " she said ; with a little half slap, which made 
Bee put her head on Ernest's shoulder ag^am, v^uIvyv^Iy, and 
made Ernest tap Leonora, under the clcnn mlYv a\\\x\^ ^ot^ ^^ 
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kind reproof. " We may stay here," she went on, after this, 
" for a fortnight, we may stay here for a month, we may stay 
here longer, because the people will be building up Golden 
Edge j but when it is ready, are you coming ? " 

" I shall come many times whilst it is being built," said 
Ernest, still trying to put her off. He did not want her to 
know too much, all in one day. 

"Yes, that will be nice," said Leonora. "It will seem like 
— ^like — seeing dear mamma and papa 1 But when shall we 
go to Blue Mountain View, and go back to live at Golden Edge?" 

" Perhaps," said Ernest, seeing that the truth must come, 
" I may think it better for you to live somewhere else. How 
would that be ? " 

"To live here?" 

" No. I could not trouble Mr Fonseca with my little Lee 
and Bee. They have to be turned into clever girls, and to 
learn what other girls learn, so that they may grow at last into 
clever ladies.*' 

" Girls have governesses to do that." 

**Yes; some of them. But some girls are sent to school." 

" No," said Leonora, shaking her head. " No. Mamma said 
there was no school near Golden Edge. And there isn't. 
Mamma knew." 

" But she learnt to play pretty tunes, and to sing pretty 
songs, and where was it?" asked Ernest. "Where did she 
have her drawing-master, and her dancing-master, and learn 
French and German, and the rest?'' 

" In England !" cried Leonora, with a quick look in her eyes. 

" Yes. Where I had to go. You know I was away from 
Jamaica for four years. At Mill Hill. And Mr Fonseca and I 
have been talking about it ;" — Ernest was speaking very gently, 
to make it seem less of a blow and a surprise ; but Leonora 
seemed, at last, to know all he was going to say, so that she 
could have said it for him, and her little heart was beating 
rapidly ; — " and I can only make it go one way." 

" Bee !" cried Leonora. " Hark ! Pay attention ! " 

" You must be nice sisters, you know ; just as you were. \sx<c& 
daughters ; and just as you had a nice deai taaxxvcaau \. \ssKksX 
not let you grow different to what she meanX. >jom \.o\>^^ 
'' Bee ! " Leonora was crying still. " liaiVL \ 1-KsXe.^ N?" 
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" And so I have written to England, and to Little Dene, 
and the mail goes out to-morrow, and in about seven weeks' 
time I shall have an answer, and we shall know," 

"Oh, Bee! oh. Bee!" cried Leonora, as though nothing 
would hold her, and her heart would break ; " we are to go 
to Little Dene, to be with Aunt Carly !" 



CHAPTER IV. 

ACROSS THE SEA. 



Well, but to go to England might be nice after all. At any 
rate, to make preparations for going to England was nice, un- 
doubtedly. What it meant, at the beginning, was to know very 
much more about Jamaica than Leonora and Beatrice Casserly 
had ever known before ; for what it meant was, that after stay- 
ing some weeks at the High Steep, they were taken straight 
away to stop at a beautiful hotel at Kingston till the English 
mail was ready to sail out of the harbour ; and to be at King- 
ston, which was the London of Jamaica, and the Liverpool of 
Jamaica, both rolled into one, was just what the little girls had 
been promised ever since they could remember being promised 
anything at all ; and every step they were taken was a delight 
to them, and every sight they saw brought new surprise. 

Shops ! They seemed to be always going into shops (only 
they were called stores), and only coming out of them to go 
into more. Their brother was not always with them ; for the 
mistress of the hotel — which was also called a boarding-house 
— took charge of Lee and Bee ; and there were many people 
in the town who had known their mother and father, and who 
came to see them every day, and took them away on little 
short visits ; and so, between them all, Ernest knew that what 
was wanted for his little sisters' voyage could be got better if 
he did not interfere ; and he left the children in the town 
whilst he went backwards and forwards to his plantation and 
to Golden Edge, where the ruin brought about by the hurri- 
cane was not yet all repaired, and his presence was still much 
required. 
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" I would like some presents for their aunt at Little Dene, 
too," he said to the ladies. " When they unpack, they must 
not have quite empty hands." 

This seemed to be the nicest shop-visiting to do of any ; it 
was so splendid to go down Harbour Street, and into De 
Cordova and Gall's, with full permission to look at all their 
" native products " (which had seemed such long words to Lee 
and Bee) and curiosities. 

" Ah, these dear little humming-birds ! " Beatrice cried. 
" These dear little darling little stuffed things, just as I have 
seen them alive, with their dear little nests, and their tiny little 
wings spread, ready to fly ! " 

"And these lace-bark fans!" said Leonora. "Do look! 
And this seed-work, and this shell work, and these flowers 
made of fish-scales, and these made of the dagger-plant, and 
these d'oy — d'oy — ^what is its ? — made of ferns ! I wonder 
which we are going to buy ! " 

Perhaps this, perhaps that, perhaps none. The children 
were quite unconcerned, and were soon busily engaged reading 
labels, — ^and reading them very badly, since they had only 
had a governess now and then, and when their mamma had 
tried to teach them herself, they had always tried to get away. 
Preserved Ginger, these labels were, Guava Jelly, Black Crab 
Paste, Marmalade Dulce, Jamaica Relish, Jamaica Pepper Pot, 
Preserved Calapee, Cocoa Plums, Pine Apples, Turtle Eggs, 
Turtle Tablets, Green Turtle Fat. Altogether they seemed 
charming; and the children would have proceeded to have 
read a great many more, but that their friends had made their 
purchases, without asking their opinion (it was not necessary, 
you see !), and were calling them to take hold of their hands 
and go elsewhere. 

It was past the Custom House, and the wharfs, and other 
stores and offices, where they could see notices about pitch-pine 
lumber, white pine lumber, and Cypress shingles, and Wallaba 
shingles, and Boston chips; and where, because Lee and Bee 
were Jamaicans, and were used to it, they knew these meant dif- 
ferent sorts and lengths of wood. It was past where they could 
see barrels of alewives (a fish), packages of arrowroot, pimento, 
nutmegs, indigo, cinnamon; a turtle faclorj (J^x ^t^^^Tro^^t^t- 
tles, though not (or making them, because tYie^ ^xe\iwa.^^si.^^ 
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sea) ; notices about colts, and mules, and mares, and goats ; 
other notices about ebony, fustic, camwood, hides, hogs, 
shooks, tow, dibbles, with all the rules about how some of 
these (and quantities more) had to pay duty, either to come in 
or out, and how some were free. 

" Look ! " was the exclamation of one or the other little 
girls at every turn. For they had only been into Spanish Town 
a few times, which was quite a tiny place compared with 
Kingston ; and for the rest, they were only accustomed to the 
soft, green, dusky foliage of their mountain home, with its lazy 
quiet, and its great blaze of golden sky ; and all this stir and 
bustle kept their little eyes in a perpetual spin. 

The very names of the streets occupied them. 

" Orange Street," Lee cried, reading this as they went along, 
" and King Street, and Port Royal Street, and West Street, 
and East Street ; and Hi — Hi — what's that? Can't read that. 
Bee — can you ? " 

" H, i, g, h, h," went Bee, doing her best to spell, but failmg. 
" Two h's in the middle of a word. Nobody can read that. 
It isn't likely." 

It was High Holbom. Only it did look strange, written all 
in one word, and being called Highholbom Street. Yet it 
only meant that in the colonies people like to have what they 
have left behind them in England ; and that in the colonies 
things get a little bit turned and twisted, let these people love 
them, and try to keep them in memory, the best they can. 
And everybody knows how words change, and how spelling 
changes too, in the course of time. 

Not that it mattered to Lee and Bee. The next moment 
they were laughing at Water Lane, and Rosemary Lane, and 
Rum Lane, and Luke Lane, and Mark Lane ; and, the next, 
they were reading the headings of newspapers, — the Jamaica 
Creole, the Jamaica Witness, the Jamaica Instructor, the 
Colonial Standard, the News Letter — and more ; for they 
made happiness and interest out of everything as has been said, 
everybody was very kind (they sometimes wondered why, but 
everybody knew), and to pass from one thing was only to 
seize upon the next, and to find it just as pleasant as what had 
gone before. 

They had excursions of all kinds, of course. 
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" I shall take you to the Up Park Camp," said one lady. 

That was glorious. She took them the afternoon the regi- 
mental band played, when the black soldiers were there, in 
their white turbans, and their uniform like Algerians or 
Zouaves. 

** I shall take you to the Creole Saw Mills," said another lady. 

That was glorious, too. For the mills were worked by 
steam ; and the children saw the wood (or lumber) sliced into 
planks and shingles, with only the Creoles to look after the 
machinery, and without any saws to " hish " backwards and 
forwards at all. 

" I shall take you to where there used to be slave markets," 
said a third lady. 

There was some pity mixed with the glory of that For the 
lady showed the children where there had been the Vendue 
Mart (which their French told them, although they knew so 
little, came from venduy sold), the railed-oif place or platform 
where negroes and negresses stood whilst planters felt whether 
they were weak or strong, and decided whether they were 
worth as little as ;^2o, or as much as ;^6o or j^yo ; and Lee 
and Bee were grieved to think that men and women and 
children had ever been bought and sold in their own Jamaica ; 
though when the lady told them that since 1838 every black 

hand " in the West India Islands (or in any British posses- 
sion) had been free, they were glad again, becoming as 
delighted as they had been all through. 

In the same way, they were taken to the Palisadoes, a piece 
of ground planted with senna. They were taken to the Mico 
Free Schools, for little black and brown children whose 
parents could not afford to pay. They were taken . 

But there came an end to the places where they were taken. 
There came a time when Ernest seemed kinder than ever; 
when he was very hurried ; going from the hotel to the Mail 
Company's Wharf and back again, and speaking to some 
American ladies on their way to England, and going to the 
wharf again, and bringing back the stewardess, and seeing to 
luggage, and asking about more luggage, and sending the hotel 
negroes to this place, and sending them to others, all at once, 
so it seemed, and yet lasting all day long. There cami^ ^ 
time when he drew his sisters to him, aiidspo\LaN^T^ %^Tvavi.^» 
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" You are going in the steamer alone," he said. " I cannot 
leave Blue Mountain View to go with you; for I am the 
master now, and we were nearly ruined by the storm, so I 
must stay to make things better. And I am not going to 
send a servant with you. I thought I would, at first, but 
a black woman would be an especial trouble to your Aunt 
Carly, and there would be the trouble of sending her back. 
The captain says, too, I may trust the stewardess. He has 
his wife with him this voyage, these American friends here will 
be very kind to you ; and so I am going to venture. Are you 
afraid ? » 

It was not likely — ^just then; in all that novelty and petting. 
Was there not more to be seen ? in the ship, in the sailors, in 
theur berth, in the saloon, in the captain, in the captain's wife, 
in the mails, in the cargo, in the sea, and the sails, and^the 
gulls, and the ports, — to all of which the children had heard 
allusions, vaguely, though they didn't in reality know^much 
about them, — were there not " six bells," and compasses, ^and 
watches, and engines, and bunting, and yams, and everything? 
And was not every new item of it like a fairy story ? 

" May we go on board now ? " was the little girls* only answer 
to Ernest's question, therefore. 

Ernest thought it was well they should, as a preparation. 
" On with your hats, then," he said. " We'll go." 

They were coaling the ship, they found, when they got to 
her. That was the meaning of all the exciting bustle. Those 
negresses were the coalers, i Ernest told the children; they 
were canying the coal in those baskets on their heads, and 
would soon get it all on board. Each had a number ; it was 
fastened to her, tied on her chest, — they could see it; all 
formed in line, stepping up and along regularly ; and as each 
woman passed that negro there, he dropped a maize grain into 
a box numbered like the woman was numbered, calling it 
aloud ; and then it was known how many loads each one had 
carried in and shot down. 

"Will they go without us ? " cried Lee, quite afraid of being 
left behind. 

" We'll go on board for fear they do," said Ernest, smiling. 

Surely, delights would never cease ! There was the deck ; 
there was the upper deck ; there was the galley; there was the 
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steward's pantry — ^all the egg-cups made with little holes 
through them, and skewered on sticks right through; there 
were the pens for the cows, and the sheep, and the fowls, 
alive now, but which would soon be turned into provisions ; 
there were the cabin stairs, with their bright brass clips; there 
was the state-room, with swing lamps, with a piano, with all 
the little berths opening into it out of little doors, with the 
children's own ! They couldn't go away that minute ! Ernest 
must let them stay a little longer ! Look at the sailors' tat- 
tooed hands ! Look at the sailors' bare red throats ! Look 
at this passenger's dog, pulling at its chain ! Look at the 
masts I Look at the ropes ! Look at the dog-vane 1 

This excitement, or this enjoyment, lasted. It was there 
when the moment of parting came ; when Ernest told his 
sisters that when the steamer arrived at Plymouth a servant 
would be there to meet them, sent by Aunt Carly, who would 
take them down to Hayle. It was there when Ernest told them 
to do always what was right and good and true; when he 
spoke so very gently, and his face had such a serious look ; 
when he stepped off the ship ; when the ship left her moor- 
ings, — amidst musical " ya-hoys," and the rattling of chains, 
and the puff of the steam, and loud orders, and much of 
hurried clambering over the ship's sides, and of last words, 
and hand-wavings, and tears. It was there when Jamaica, 
with her rugged sides, her noble mountains, her splendid trees, 
her torn clefts and headlands, had sunk into a pale faint out- 
line, and at last had faded quite away; and it made the little 
Casserlys the playthings of the ship, as they had been the play- 
things at their home, with only liveliness and fun coming from 
them, and being given to them, wherever they went. 

They were not sea -sick, not they. They could eat all 
day long; — at the proper meals in the saloon, — ^breakfast, 
tiffin, dinner ; at any intermediate times when the captain's 
wife or some of the ladies gave them biscuits and 
other "nicies" out of their private stores. They could 
laugh, and dance, and jump, and sing. They could be 
the passengers' little messengers from one to another, or for 
anything that was required ; running for parasol, or book, or 
shawl; telling that somebody's folding chair was to be put 
here, somebody's wraps carried away. T\\^7 covaX.^ X\^\ecL \.^ 
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the funny Yankee gentleman's funny stories, repeating these 
stories with their queer misunderstandings of them, and mak- 
ing them funnier than before. They were on the quarter-deck, 
up one little set of stairs, across it, and down the other; they 
were on the main-deck ; they were taking possession of the 
cutter ; they were in the forksle (for they soon learnt to call 
it so, and to think very meanly of folks who drawled out 
" fore-castle ") ; they were in the saloon ; they were seeing 
allowances paid out ; they were in the captain's own little 
cabin chatting with his wife ; they were up on deck with her, 
being coaxed by her to take so many regulated turns without 
scampering away ; and their hair was being blown straight 
back by the wind ; their skin was getting tanned, healthily, 
and they were as at home in the last place as in the first, and 
in the first as in the last. Sea-language, sea-manners, sea- 
difficulties, were familiar to them at once. 

" Shark-steaks, forrard,"-they would be told, which did not 
seem at all to them like Ivano Fonseca's Royal Bossese, although 
to most people it might sound so. They knew that the crew, 
foreward^ — ^which was " forrard," — ^were going to have shark- 
steaks served out to them, and they ran away to see the curiosity. 

" Paddy's ready for ducks," they would be told, and they 
ran for that ; " Paddy " being the Indian for rice, and it 
being quite a business of theirs to see the ducks fed. 

"Porpoise steaks, sliced dolphin, and bonita," got whispered 
to them somehow, by some rough voice which softened itself 
as every voice became softened in speaking to them, and 
which was just hurried out in comic invitation as they were 
romping by. The cook's galley would be besieged by the 
little girls at this directly ; they would peep in to see him slice 
up all these queer fishes ; he would tell them he should be 
making chowder in a day or two, and they would make him 
promise they should see him do it with some other capital 
sailors' dishes called Twice Laid and Sea Pie. 

"Will you learn to make reef-knots?" was another invitation. 

" Of course." 

" That's you," by which the great old sailor meant that the 
little girls had made the reef-knot properly, after watching 
Jnm do it, and trying two or three times badly, and then trying 
£jgain and doing it right 
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" And now Jack Tar will show you a clove-hitch." 

As Jack Tar did. Other Jack Tars, and this one again, 
teaching Lee and Bee the difference, at different times and 
again, between an ensign, a jack, a blue peter, a pennant ; 
. making them learn about starboard and port ; about the 
weather-side, a reef, a yard-arm, the clew, the bunt-whip, the 
gaskets, top-sails, grummels, cringles ; and though perhaps Lee 
and Bee did not learn all this " sea-lingo " perfectly, they learnt 
some of it, and they made the sailors happy, and the sailors 
made them happy, all in an innocent way, and that was doing 
a great deal after all. 

The funny Yankee gentleman, however, taught them some- 
thing quite properly. It was so easy, they could not help 
learning it. 

"You Jamaica-piccaninnies, come here," he said, as he 

lounged back in his folding-chair, after having had it carried 

. for him into a nice place out of the wind and the sun, under the 

awning. "I feel like handing you out a moral lesson. Come !" 

The little girls were with him in a moment He was so 
kind under that strange languid way of his, — his eyes had such a 
merry look in them, — now and then, — he always seemed to have 
so much more to say than he did say, that the children were 
quite fond of him. If they were clambering too high, also, and 
might have fallen, — if they were just in some dangerous place 
. when the ship gave a lurch, and they might have been even 
flung into the sea, — this American, with his sharp look, always 
seemed to be the first to see their danger, and the one to 
take them out of it with his long arms. Added to which, he 
could always explain everything to them about the engines ; 
he seemed to have an inexhaustible stock of American candy, 
of other capital nice things he called cocoa-nut cookies. 
Brother Jonathan, Silver-cake, and Indian Pone ; and so Lee 
and Bee were glad he called, and were not likely to keep him. 
waiting. 

" Explain a moral lesson," he said, with one of his slender 
hands on Lee's shoulder, Lee being next to him. 

Lee laughed. " Can't," she said. 

" Explain cocoa-nut cookie, then." 
■ ^'Nice things don't -want to be explained." Kt^d v^\vexi.\-^ 
bad cried this out saucily, she and Bee IcieVd ouX. Oc^evi \^^xv^'^. 
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for their friend was laughing heartily, and was producing some 
of his accustomed treasures. 

" Now Beetie," he said, whilst the children were enjoying 
what he gave them, and wondering whether they should eat 
it all then or put some of it away, " the moral lesson will have 
to come from you. Explain it" 

" Can't," said Bee, copying Lee, since she could think of 
nothing better. 

" Nor I, altogether," said the gentleman, in his strange way ; 
as though he were talking to somebody else, and the children 
were not there. **But, youngsters," he said, looking into 
their tanned faces brightly, exactly as if he had taken hold of 
his mind, and pulled it back again, recollecting what he had 
called them for. " Look ye, I can tell you something that 
you can think of when you hear about moral lessons and 
sermons, and other big things that are sometimes disagreeable. 
It will do for them all, for it is all of them rolled up into a 
very little bundle. The first — and write every one in big 
letters, mind you, in your heads, and, if you can, in your 
hearts : — * Look up, not down.' " 

The children's eyes involuntarily went with his, towards the 
sky ; went with his, down to the deck. 

" The second : — ' Look out, not in.' " 

The children's eyes went afar there, right to where the sea 
and the sky met, miles and miles and miles off; and then 
back, just to that little bit of self, beating and living, behind 
each little frock. 

" The third :— * Look forward, not behind.' " 

The children looked the way of the ship's course, as the 
gentleman pointed ; looked to the ship's track, that the ship 
had left, with its long narrow line of beautiful bubbling wave 
and foam. For that was as much as they could understand 
then of what was intended. 

" The last :— ' Lend a hand.' " 

There was no pointing over this, so the children's eyes were 
not led away; they were fixed on the gentleman's face. 
Nobody, they knew, could point to " lending a hand." It was 
a kindness that was to be there whenever it was wanted to be 
there ; and it might be one thing, and it might be another 
thing, and it might come at any moment. 
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"Well," said the gentleman, with a smile, "if you can 
remember those four things, you will remember something 
that is in a book. I read them in a book. A book written 
by Dr Hale." 

" Are you Dr Hale ? " 

It was quite funny to see the gentleman's smile then; 
Leonora was so inquisitive. " No," he cried, " no." 

"Then if your name is not Dr Hale,'* Leonora brought out, 
« what is it ? '' 

" Hail Columbia ! " cried the gentleman, laughing aloud. 
" You may call me Hail Columbia. And whenever you hear 
that name, recollect my moral lesson." 

The children quite thought the gentleman was in earnest ; 
and they called him Mr Hail Columbia from that moment. 

"Now," he would say, " before I give you this piece of 
Boston nut-cake, repeat me my four rules." 

It might be Lee's turn, it might be Bee's turn ; but which- 
ever spoke, this was always the answer : — " Look up, not 
down. Look out, not in. Look forward, not backward. 
And, Lend a hand. Thank you, Mr Hail Columbia ; much 
obliged." When, off the children would run to the occupation 
they had been called from, all the happier for having been 
called. 

Altogether, the 'children learnt a great many things during 
their three weeks' voyage. They learnt a song an English 
lady, returning to England from the Brazils, sang to her baby. 
This was it : — 

Baby hold his pretty thumbs straight, and stiff, and high ; 
Baby move his fingers then, like the birdies fly ; 
Baby move the middle one, Babe say " How de do,* 
Baby move the next, and the little finger too. 
Little finger, little finger, tucked in the fist. 
Turn the pretty hands, in a pretty little twist. 

They learnt that ships will speak to one another when they 
meet, by signals, asking what news, and getting news, in 
return. They learnt that sometimes, by a sudden lurch, all 
the plates and dishes on the saloon table would be swept from 
one end to the other. They learnt that church-time was kept 
on board just the same as on shore ; and that it was verrj 
pretty to see everybody assembled, and to \i^^ >Ctv& ^^\n\^^ 
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gone through. They leamt that poor fellows, called " stow- 
ai;('a)'s," would hide themselves on ships when the ships were 
in port, because they wanted to go where the ships were going, 
and had no money to pay their passage. They leamt that 
this place, at which they stayed a few hours, was Port-au- 
Prince, and that it was great fun to see the Utde boats rowing 
round them as they stayed, with people in the boats trying to 
sell the passengers baskets and little curiosities, and fresh 
juicy fruit They leamt that this other place from which 
Mr Hail Columbia brought them back some rich purple 
grapes, was St Thomas. And at last they leamt that England 
would soon be sighted, for that this was the Bay of Biscay, 
and this the English Channel ; and that now — yes, it was quite 
true — they might take just one moment's peep, each, through 
Mr Hail Columbia's telescope, to see it for themselves, — their 
voyage would soon be over now, for England was there. 

It was very small yet, for all that ; a mere dark line. It 
was very difficult for the little Casserlys to attach any meaning 
to the news. For nothing seemed different to what it had 
seemed before. Here was the Brazil baby, with his crow and 
coo ; here was the sleek cinnamon-coloured cow, in her cow- 
house, looking on so patiently, and giving such a funny flip 
with her tail ; here were two or three ducks and fowls left in ^ 
their coops, though certainly their companions were gone; 
here was the steward's pantry, as bright and orderly as ever, 
and the man putting suet into one end of his chopping- 
machine, and getting it paid out in a smooth continuous coil 
at the other, for the dinner that would be by and by ; and did 
nothing change more than that when people were getting near 
to England ? 

" Lee," said Bee, bringing this thought out in her own way, 
" we don't seem nearer to Aunt Carly than we were before. 
I don't feel her yet, do you ? " 

Poor little Beatrice ! She had thought, and Leonora had 
thought, that as they came near Aunt Carly, everything 
would tell them of it Once and again during the voyage, the 
fact that they were going to her had come across them ; and 
they had spoken of it to each other, with some talk of their 
poor mamma and papa, and some cry that they wished they 
<:ould see Ernest But they had bmshed their tears away; 
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thinking England was a great distance off, and that it would 
be time enough to fret, when the skies turned colour, when the 
sea became another sea, when the air was quite a different 
sort of air, when that deep, wide, mysterious something came 
that would tell them they were cut off from Golden Edge and 
Blue Mountain View and Jamaica, and tell them they were in 
that wonderful England, with Cornwall in it, and Hayle, and 
Little Dene, and cross Aunt Carly. And now, there was no 
mysterious something. One wave was like another wave. 
The wind was the same wind ; still lifting up their hair and 
making their ribands flutter ; still making them hold on to 
rope or rail or hatchway, for fear they should lose their foot- 
ing, and be sent a long slide to the other end. 

"You Jamaica piccaninnies will soon be ashore," said Mr 
Hail Columbia. " We shall never meet again ; but you'll 
remember what I told you, won't you ? " 

"You little girls will be with your auntie very quickly," 
said the kind English lady, with her baby. " And so shall 
I be with mine. There is my baby, in nurse's arms. Go and 
give him a last kiss." 

" We shall write to Mr Casserly to tell him you are safely 
landed," said the American ladies who had been at Kingston. 
" We shall send by this mail, you may tell Miss Brydie." 

" We shall look for you to go back with us," said the cap- 
tain's wife, " when you have grown fine young ladies. Make 
the best haste you can at it" 

Everybody had something to say. And everybody said it 

in his or her own manner. There came a change at last, 

however. The ship no longer tossed and tumbled ; it went 

quietly along. Land was on both sides of it. Beautiful little 

yachts and other pleasure-boats were skimming about; and 

grey sea-gulls were flying to the masts, and off again ; and 

buoys were bobbing up and down; and wide stretches of 

green meadow were seen ; and there came houses, and 

houses, and houses, one above the other, up and up, without 

ending. So, too, the sky changed. It grew grey ; it grew 

thick; rain began to spatter, rain fell heavily. Ships were 

ranged in close lines, as closely as they would go ; ships that 

fFere all masts and yard-arms, with t"he\i ^a\\^ ivaV^^-, \^\c«s^'& 

^nd wooring-plac^s were amidst these, ml\v sm^W. xoVm^^io^Xs* 
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puttiiig off from them, qiii<^]y, to save the bad weather; and 
where there was a passage dear between all this, the water 
was slow and black, making the gulls, as they flew down to 
look quite white. 

And this was the first peep little Leonora and Beatric 
Cassorly had of Old England. 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW THE NEW LIFE BEGAN. 

^'Marg the MiU Maraonxm /" 

Shrill and full this woke little Leonora Casserly so sud- 
denly, the first morning the children were at Little Dene, that 
the start she gave woke Beatrice as welL 

" Did you hear it. Bee? " 

"Shall we" — ^and Beatrice did not get any farther. She 
did not know why she was speaking, or what she was speak- 
ing about, she had been so fast asleep an instant before. 
She only took to rubbing her eyes, and was just beginning to 
be certain of one thing, — ^that she was in the midst of daylight 

" It seemed to speak just like our dear old Golden Edge 
cockie," said Leonora, nearly in a cry. "And cockies 
shouldn't all speak alike ; it's unkind. A ship-cockie " — 
when Leonora stopped, as if she all at once understood some- 
thing that gave her great pain. " Oh, Bee ! Bee ! " she ex- 
claimed, " we're not on the ship ! we're in England, and this 
is Aunt Carl/s house, and it is Little Dene !" 

Bee lifted herself up half-way, — ^put her head out to where' 
she could see a long strip of carpet, a distant chest of drawers, 
some chairs a wide way apart, — looked up, sharply, to see a 
lofty ceiling, a broad straight window, with the blind down, 
with curtains at the side, with loopings at the top, and 
tassels, and fringe, and all sorts of stiff heavy finery, and she 
threw herself back, as she and Leonora, each of them, broke 
into a pitiful burst of tears. 

It was true. They wei:e not lying, one on 3i "toiXfc xvaxt<y« 

shelf above, and the other on a little naixovf ^\ifiMi \xxAftx>\sv 

their queer ship's berth. They could not Yveax \!cie ^^^x^^sv^- 
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swash, pump-swash, pump-swash" of the ship's engines, nor 
the toss and ripple of the waves against the ship's sides. There 
was no stewardess to come to tell them pleasantly, in sea-talk, 
that they must " turn out," or, still in sea-talk, that they might 
" turn in." There was no funny little round port-hole, with its 
funny little round hinged window, right at their elbows, through 
which they could look out on to sea, and sea, and nothing but 
the sea, and through which they could feel that hungry sea- 
air. Neither had they all their clothes, and towels, and 
brushes, and bags, hung up on nails all round, because to lay 
them, without hanging, would mean that they would slide this 
way and slide that, just as the ship slid, and might perhaps 
jerk on to their bedding, and on to them, with a good hard 
bump. They had not the ceiling of their cabin almost flat 
down on to their top shelf, and the floor of their cabin almost 
even with their bottom shelf, and the walls of their cabin so 
close it was nothing but a cupboard, and they used to say 
sometimes that they themselves were only jugs or basins (only 
they said "mess-cans" and " mess-kids," to be like the sailors) 
put away in it to dry. 

" No — ^no — no," as Leonora sobbed out ; " we can't go to 
the Jack Tars any more, or up and down those dear saloon 
stairs. We shan't hear the speaking-trumpet, or the six-bellsj 
the four-bells, or any bells. We can't make believe any more 
that we're the captains of the cutter, and that if people want to 
get into her, they must touch their hats to us, and ask our leave." 

The change was a sharp change indeed; and down the 
little girls' tears fell. 

"Where's the baby, I wonder?" sobbed Bee. "And have 
all the sailors and mates and engine-men gone home to their 
little boys ? " 

" And the poll-parrot," said Leonora, " that John Jones was 
taking for his mother? And Nell, the dog? And those shell 
pagodas ; and that flower-pot full of plants that the widow lady 
was carrying home from her husband's grave ? " 

Sorrow came with every bit of recollection ; and then there 
seemed to be nothing more to recollect for a minute or two, 
and the children lay stilL 

''Lee, " said Bee at last, thougVv, " 1 tioxvA^x ^Kether it's 
morning, and what we are to do " 
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It was a capital wonder, because it made Leonora think. 
There they were, in a strange room, in a strange house, in a 
strange land, amongst all strange people. They did not know 
the shape and make of the house ; they did not know where- 
abouts in it their room stood ; they did not know whether 
Atmt Carly and the servants were lying near to them or far 
away; they did not even know what o'clock it was, nor whether 
people began their days in England with drinking coffee, or 
with eating fruit, or with going out into the sugar-plant 

Ah, yes, they knew there were no sugar-plantations in Eng- 
land. They had heard their mamma and everybody else say 
so. They had had one breakfast in England, too — a breakfast 
at the hotel at Plymouth. Penwood, their aunt's man, who 
had come down to the steamer at the landing-stage, had taken 
them there, because it was dark and raining when the steamer 
was moored, and not well to take the night train on ; and as 
the captain's wife was landing also (instead of going the 
round to Cherbourg and Southampton, as the steamer itself 
was bound to go), she had said that she was going to the 
hotel, and it was best the children should accompany her. 
But then that breakfast had seemed like a steamer breakfast, 
quite. It is true it had been in a room — the ladies' coflfee- 
room — that was much larger than the steamer saloon ; it is 
true that the room had had a great many small square tables 
about it, instead of one long wide table right down the centre. 
It is true that three or four white men-servants in black coats 
had brought in the dishes, instead of black servants in white 
calico coats, as the little girls were used to in Jamaica, or 
instead of the ship's stewards who had looked half like sailors. 
So it was true that the coffee-room had stood still, instead ot 
swaying up and down ; and that each table in it was made to 
look very pretty with a bunch of fresh sweet-smelling flowers, 
which the table in the saloon, or the state-cabin — either name 
will do— never could have been. Still, besides the captain's 
wife, some of the American ladies were there; and they 
had all kissed Lee and Bee, and chatted to one another, as 
one came in, and as another came in, about how Mr Hail 
Columbia had taken the night express to "L^tvAoiv, ^ov\\. Vo^ 
ativs passenger had just started north, and tVus 'w^ca %oycv^ Vi 
tbe Isle of Wight, and so forth ; and (especiaWv as V\v^ VsX'C^^ 
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girls had not again seen Penwood, who had had no occasion 
to come up to them till he came to tell them he should soon 
be ready to start) this breakfast had seemed as one more little 
bit belonging to the voyage ; and how could Jamaica children 
tell that English people began their days with such a meal, 
or did not begin their days with such a meal, when English 
people were in their own English homes, really on the land, 
and not half-way on a quay and a pier, as much in the water 
almost as out of it ? 

Altogether, Bee put her little wonder again. 
**Lee!" she said, frettingly, for Lee's thinking seemed to 
be such a very long thinking ; " I wonder whether it's morn- 
ing, and I wonder what we are to do !" 

Lee could not tell ; that is the truth. Nobody had told 
i them, over night Nobody had said, "Now, dearies, you 

must feel strange after your voyage, in this strange place, 
amongst all us strangers. And everything must be going up 
and down. So lie still in the morning till I call you ; and 
feel quite happy and sure." No, nobody had been half so 
pitying as that to them, or half so comforting. They had been 
brought by Penwood in the train (and certainly a railway was 
lovely, going along the beach, and over bay bridges, and past, 
hills, and right into towns and out again); they had been 
brought by Penwood from the station in a bus, as he called 
it ; the bus had seemed to go a long way in the dark, and 
' ? when it had stopped, there had been a gate, with a woman 

servant at it, who had a lantern, and lighted them up what 
she said was a garden path, till they had come to a porch, 
with stone pillars at two sides of it, and they knew they were 
at Little Dene. This woman had been kind enough, only 
with a queer, rough kind of English which the children could 
scarcely understand; so had a second servant been kind 
j enough, who was waiting in the hall (Rebecca was her name, 

i whilst the first was Rachel). These two had taken off the 

children's wraps, had given them some tea (made into a big 
tea, by what the servants called some Cornish pasty) ; they 
had unfastened the little packages of night clothes and other 
necessaries the children had brought from the ship, telling 
them that Penwood would see to all lT[ie b\% lu^^age in the 
morning, telling them also that theit aviiiX \v^.<i \i^^\x wxx^-iw- 
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pectedly sent for to a neighbour who was very ill, and that, 
therefore,^they would not see her till next day ; and then, one 
of the two, Rebecca, had taken the children upstairs again to 
their bedroom, had helped them into bed, pulling down the 
blind, and putting out the candle ; and, at last, with more of 
a stare and a puzzle than anything else, she had left them. 
So, let little Lee Casserly think, and think, and think again, 
she had not an answer for Bee that was worth calling an 
answer. The whole thing seemed — as they would have said, 
if they had been happier — like a table without any top, that 
had no legs, and like a book without any cover that had no 
pages. Yet something would have to be done. People, 
although they might be Jamaica people, and Jamaica very 
little and very unhappy people, could not stay in a strange 
bed, in a strange room, in a strange house, and stay there 
for ever, never doing anything. And this thought, being such 
a true thought, got so strong in the end with Leonora, it made 
her make a suggestion. 

" Bee," it was, " shall we get out of bed, and peep out of 
the window?" 

Bee considered. The bed was warm. "VMien she had half 
sat up before, the air had seemed to rush into her nostrils, 
and into her throat, with a chilly feeling that had not been at 
all pleasant. She was certainly trembling with her sobs, too, 
and not much inclined to exploration. Any sudden enterprise, 
at any rate, did not seem to her to be very desirable. 

"What do you think there is to see?*' she asked, to gain 
time, and still half in tears. "What will there be there?" 

Of course, Leonora could not say, to a certainty, she could 
only imagine. "Well," she said, ** mamma used to talk about 
the primroses and the violets, about daffodils and Christmas 
holly, about blackberry bushes and Cornish pilchards, and 
Cornish mines with lead and copper, and all the great Hayle 
Foundry. Suppose we were to see a daffodil tree, and a 
blackberry bush climbing all over the house, and children 
catching pilchards in a pond, and the lead and copper lying 
along the roads, nicely polished, and making them sparkle?" 

It sounded tempting, undoubtedly ; only Be-^Axk.^ >5Jcvavy^\. 
she would like to consider a little longet. 
''Do you think/' she said, " the primtose\itaxiOcves»^'^V^^'^ 
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grown right round this window, so that we may pick ^ome of 
the flowers?" 

" Very likely," answered Leonora. " And St Erth is very 
near here, I know, on purpose to take care of Land's End ; 
and perhaps we shall see all of it together." 

" I should like to gather violets some day," said Beatrice, 
not yet having quite resolution enough to jump up, "if I 
thought I could gather them without pricking my fingers." 

"But was it the violets that pricked?" asked Leonora. 
" I think mamma said it was the primroses." 

"Well, it doesn't matter," Beatrice decided. "When we 
see them we shall know. And I wonder which we shall see 
first, and whether we shall know which it is ? " 

Lee was sure she should know some of the things, if she 
didn't know them all ; and again suggested that they should 
just pop out of bed, and pull up one comer of the blind and 
peep out. 

" Very well," said Bee. " Let us, then." 

But they were very shy, as they crept softly from under the 
clothing, for all that they were alone. When they put their 
little feet down, too, the carpet felt very cold, and it was 
strange to have so much of it to tread upon, and to have been 
able to have got out on to it, one from one side of the bed, 
and one from the other. If they had been on the ship, they 
would have made a jump out, one almost on the other's head; 
they would have been both, for sure, greatly in one another's 
way, and both goaded on to give two or three deep digs to 
the other, with a testy elbow, before a minute had gone by. 
Now they seemed to have quite a long way to walk ; whatever 
made an English bed so long? why was the air so — so — 
u-u-u-ugh ! so shuddery ? why 

But the children forgot they were shivering, for a moment, 
when they caught sight of the fireplace, and ran to it 

" What a funny thing !" cried Bee. 

" Look at all this green and white paper pierced into pretty 
holes," cried Lee ; " and these little bits of golden twinkly- 
twankly stuff hanging down all over it ! " 

" Here's this pretty little iron railing close to the ground, 
too/^ said Bee, "U-u-u-ugh I it's very cold, though, if your 
toe touches it And here's an iron stick, and ^xiVion s.^^^^; — 
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such a pretty one ! and two iron sticks tied together at 
the top ! " 

" Yes," said Lee, knowing all about it ; " they have their 
fires in this ; and they light that paper, you know, and then 
that makes a blaze. Come on." 

Bee was coming, only something else stopped her. 

" Whatev — er's this?" she cried. Lee ! look ! do 1" 

Lee, knowing so much as she did, spoke with confidence. 
" It's a dressing-table," she said, giving the lace drapery that 
was hanging before her quite a little toss. " People in Eng- 
land always have these mosquito-nets round their bedroom 
tables ; mamma told me so. It's a remnant of their ancestry, 
or else it had something to do with the invasion of the 
Spains. I forget." 

The window was then reached ; the stiff linen blind, with 

the wooden lath in it, was slowly raised ; and the children 

were so disappointed. 

There was some kind of stone balustrade, just a few feet 
away firom them. There were two stone vases perched upon 
this balustrade at- distances, and filled with geraniums in 
flower, and then there was a high grass bank close behind 
that, holding some large round laurel bushes going higher than 
itself and everything else was blocked right out. 

" Um ! " went Leonora, meaning ever so much disapproval. 
" Let's get into bed again ! " 

As they did ; with the bed so comfortable, and the clothes so 
comfortable, and with everything getting so pleasantly warm 
as soon as their shivering was over, that they did not speak 
any more, and they shut their eyes, and began to feel drowsy, 
and grew to feel drowsier, — for it was only really about five 
o'clock, — and soon had their little curly heads low down in the 
pillows, and were fast asleep. 

" Margy the Mite Maroo-oo-oon I " 

It seemed almost the same thing again, for the start that 
Leonora gave, and for the waking her start brought to little 
Beatrice. Yet it was different, too ; because when the pair of 
children had opened each a pair of eyes, as well as there being 
the tiresome old cock to grumble at, there wa^ 'Bja.cJw?^^ ^'^ 
Little Dene housemaid, coming in at the dooi. 

She wpjs something so strange compared m\\x "^^'S^^^'s* 
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Nursie ! She had not a yellow pocket-handkerchief twisted 
round her head into a turban ; she had not some bright-red 
twilly cottony stuff that was a petticoat or something ; and 
some soft white twilly stuff that was a neckerchief or some- 
thing. She wore a high-up white cap that had a bow of 
ribbon ; she wore a pale print dress, that had its sleeves rolled 
a long way up ; and she seemed to be made into about the 
height and the roundness of a bolster (supposing a bolster 
could have walked about), by a browny-white linen apron tied 
tight all round her, and beginning at the front just under her 
chin. This did not make her ugly j indeed she looked very 
neat and clean. It was only that it made her queer, and that 
Lee and Bee felt very strange with her. 

It was time for them to get up, she said. Her mistress had 
told her to come and tell them so. She was to help them to 
dress, if they wanted her to help them this first day; but they 
were not to be helped for the future, so perhaps would like 
to begin now, as they would have to go on. There was some 
hot water, for this first day ; but afterwards, they were to wash 
in cold j her mistress always did. Those were the towels, and 

here was the soap, and those were their sponges ; and 

" Oh dear ! " she broke out, giving the children a respect- 
ful kind of hug, " it must be main hard to come from foreign 
parts, and to be orphans, and to be buried alive out here in 
this — oh, this — dreary Little Dene, with no one to love 'ee ! " 

" But there," — and she drew herself up again, — " it's my 
part to do all such as my mistress tells me to do. For my 
mistress is my mistress ; and since, here I am, I must pbey her." 

She went on, therefore, with her enumeration, as if she had 
never left it off. She had not brought their boots, because 
Penwood always cleaned the boots, and he was not bound to 
come every morning before breakfast, and he hadn't come 
to-day, most likely because yesterday's long journey had put 
him out ; but they could put on these thinner things she had 
found in their packages, till Penwood came. These cashmere- 
looking, soft sort of boots looked the biggest, so she should 
put them down at this chair, this side ; and these high-low 
sort of things looked the smallest, so she should put them 
down on the other. And she should go away now as they 
sa/d they could manage to dress ttvemsd\es— \vetm\^\x^«&\»a.^ 
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told her to ; and if, when they were dressed, they did not 
know where to find the breakfast-room, she would most likely 
be outside dusting or something, and she would show them* 

" Bee," cried Leonora, the instant she had shut the door, 
** I hate her 1 '' 

Bee was a little bit surprised. " But she kissed us kind," 
she said. 

" Oh yes," said Leonora. " I don't mean Rachel. I mean 
Aunt Carly. I hate her." 

So. did Beatrice, with capital letters all through the word, 
just like Leonora, she was so certain about it. It is not 
to be supposed they knew what to hate meant, though. 
They were only feeling odd, and strange, and peculiar, and 
uncomfortable, and sad, and miserable, and unhappy, and 
put out, and so many other sorrowful and fearful things 
which came across them whilst they were going through their 
melancholy dressing, that Bee was forced by it all, not to cry, 
but to burst out laughing. 

** Carly Charley, Sugar Barley," she cried. " That's what 
I shall call her, to make her savage ! " 

" And as she's Miss Brydie," said Leonora, trying, since she 
was the elder, to say something cleverer than Beatrice had 
said, " I shall say Brydie Friday, keep it tidy ! " 

They felt quite sure their aunt would be dreadfully aggra- 
vated; and they tried to think of something else to make it 
more. 

" Let us say," said Bee, " Dene, Dene, a Cornwall Queen ! " 

« Yes," said Lee, " and Little, Little, Not a Tittle ! " 

Thqy went on putting on their clothes, quite comforted ; 
they did a certain amount of washing (and a very great deal 
of splashing !) with the warm water ; and then it came to 
combing out their hair. 

It was a dreadful trouble to Beatrice. 

" Bother ! " she said, giving a pull, and another pull, and 
after all sticking fast at a tangle. " Why are combs made so 
silly that they won't go through ! " 

Leonora's was going through nicely, because she was tak- 
ing a little piece of her hair at a time, axid^as»T^o\.m^MO^^ 
perverse bustle; so she was able to speak, qmte ^^ti^^ \.oV^x 
impatient little sister. " Do what I do," she said. ^' 'WCvs.^^'^'^ 

E 
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Beatrice tried, and Beatrice succeeded very fairly; only, 
growing headstrong and "harum-scarum" again when she 
was going to hook on her hair-riband, she gave it such a tug 
she broke the end off to which the eye was sewn, so of course 
she couldn't hook it on at all. 

"Ohglore ! 
Missie Lenore ! " 

was what Margo the maroon used to say, with her large eyes 
large opened, when anything absurd happened at Golden 
Edge ; and that is what Bee said then, full of merriment 

" Haven't got another," she added. " I shall have to go 
downstairs without ! " 

Yes, that was true ; and it was no use for Leonora, however 
much older she might be, to think of any other plan. Be- 
cause, even if the two together had known where Aunt Carly 
kept needle and thread up in that long bedroom, — if she did 
keep any there, — they certainly did not know how to use it 
With nursie, and with mamma, up at Golden Edge, they had 
never se\\Ti anything on, or tucked anything up, or tacked 
anything in ; they didn't know anything about a ruck and a 
pucker; and, very probably, if they had been asked, they 
would have said (as boys say) that the right way to get a 
button-hole is to slit one with a penknife wherever one is 
wanted, and that the right way to get rid of a torn place is to 
gather up the edges of it and tie them round tightly into a 
little knobble with a string. 

" All right Go down without," said Leonora. " Mine is 
getting hooked, though ; and now it's on nicely." 

There only remained the frocks and the pinafores to be put 
on ; there only remained the little prayers to be said ; and 
then the little children went together to the door of their 
room, as the first step towards seeing their Aunt Carly. 

" I hope Rachel will be there ! " Bee whispered. " I — I — 
am afraid ! " 

Rachel was .there. She was bustling about kindly with a 

duster; dusting door-ledges, and dusting skirting-tops, and 

flipping at the fine grooves of a large picture frame hanging 

on the staircase ; she was doing this, over and over again, on 

purpose to have some excuse for being lYvexe wV^ti live children 

came out; and, going first, as soon as s\ve ^a.^ x\v^rcv,^^>«t\sX 
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down some stairs that were smelling beautifully from a pot of 
lemon-scented verbena standing in a niche in the wall ; and 
going across the hall, she opened a door, and stood back, that 
the children might go in. 

Oh dear ! The moment had come. Aunt Carly was there ; 
and Aunt Carly was simply — awful. She was as tall as a man ; 
she was as dark, and as straight, and as thin, and as upright, 
as an iron column ; she had a straight cape straight round her 
straight shoulders ; she had straight cuffs at the end of her 
straight sleeves ; she had a straight collar round her straight 
neck j and all over her head was a sort of muslin handkerchief, 
drawn tightly to it, and tied under her chin. All this would 
not have mattered ; for perhaps she did have a cap some- 
where that was like a cap, and perhaps she did have a dress 
somewhere that might have a scrap of trimming on it j only 
her face was long, and dark, and thin, and straight also, it had 
the severest look, quite a frown, and when she spoke, her 
voice seemed to threaten and frighten, so as to match her 
frown exactly. 

" And which of you is Leonora ? and which of you is 
Beatrice ? " she asked, looking down like a big black cloud. 

Could they caper and dance, and tormentingly bring out, 
"Carly Charley, Sugar Barley," or "Brydie Friday, keep it 
Tidy," to thai ? No, indeed 1 They could only feel their 
hearts sink — sink — sink — right through the floor ; they could 
only stand just where they had entered, Leonora stiff-still, 
and poor Bee folding her hands like a little criminal, her 
head bent down on to her chest, low. 

" I — I — ^am Lee," faltered out Leonora ; " and — and — that 
one is Bee." 

"You are what? and she is what?" cried Miss Brydie, 
holding herself up, terribly grim. 

Leonora scarcely knew what to say. It seemed so dreadful 
not to be known ; to be asked if you were you, and not your 
sister ; and then when you had said you were you and your 
sitser was the other, it seemed so dreadful to find you had said 
what hadn't said it, and you were asked again ! Leonora 
would have liked to cry ; the whole puzzle and muddle was so 
/reavy on her. But she choked down Yiei Uax^, ^Tid thought 
V would try aaother way. 
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" I am Leonora Casserly," she said ; " and that is Beatrice 
Casserly." 

"Ah/' cried Miss Brydie, "now I understand. But you 
are not to let me have any of that Lee-Bee business, or Bee- 
Lee business, whichever it was, here, remember. I consider 
it most important that children should learn to call things by 
their proper names. It teaches them accuracy. So you will 
be Leonora, if you please, whilst you are at Little Dene; 
and Beatrice will be Beatrice. And now you may kiss me." 

Ugh 1 Bee would have liked to have bitten her (she told 
Lee, afterwards) ; Lee would have liked to have run a needle 
into her (she told Bee, afterwards). Their Aunt Carly had a. 
manner, however, which made everybody do what she told 
them, whether they liked it or not ; the children accordingly 
approached her, she bent down to where they could reach, and 
the kisses were given. 

"We shall go in to breakfast, now,'* said Miss Brydie. 
" We call this the dining-room, and you see no breakfast is 
laid here. It is always in that opposite parlour, which I call 
my morning-room. Come, now, for I daresay you are 
hungry." 



CHAPTER VL 

HOW EVERYTHING GREW WORSE. 

The moming-room was right under the room in which the 
little girls had slept. They were sure of that, at once ; because 
there, through the one window of it, was the stone balustrade, 
only nearer down, so that it could be seen that, behind it, 
there was another balustrade just like it, with stone steps, and 
a landing, from one to the other, in between. There, through 
the same one window, were the two stone vases, with their 
bright geraniums. There was the green bank, only it seemed 
such a very high green bank now, looked at from the ground. 
Lee and Bee could not see the top of it, and consequently 
could not see the laurels (or whatever sViiv\b^ >i)[i^^ ^et€^ ^^ 
were growing there. Cornwall, tVieieioie, Vo \}cv^^^ \ve^^ 
Jamaica people, was not very large. TVvey wovA^ xvoX ^^»X "^ 
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map of it ; showing rivers, water-courses, lakes, bays, moun- 
tains, headlands, gulfs, chief towns, capitals, climate, com- 
merce, products, and all the rest No chief town could be in 
it ; no product. 

Oh yes, there could. At least, the room had a product. 
It had two splendid, glorious, darling cats. One was as white 
as a snowstorm, the other as black as ebony; both were 
smooth, sleek, fat, shiny, sleepy; just half-shutting their 
solemn eyes, looking happier than kings, and as if all Corn- 
wall belonged to them; and round the white cat's neck 
there was a red collar, and round the black cat's neck a 
brass one. 

" Oh ! ** was the joyful cry of both the children. They did 
not dare to let it come out though. They kept it inside of 
them. Much as they would have liked to have sprung at the 
cats, one to each, cuddling them, kissing them, making them 
their very own, they were too terrified at their aunt to do any- 
thing but stand there, stock still. 

" Ah," she said, " you notice my cats, I see. No wonder, 
they are beauties. They would win prizes at a cat show, if I 
could spare them. But I can't, for nobody would understand 
them, and know their ways, and they would fret after me." 

Would they. Well, perhaps cats — at least, English cats — 
might be silly. Lee and Bee were quite certain though, that 
Jamaica cats would not have fretted at such a thing at all. 
But they did not say that, either. They still simply stood 
stock stilL 

" Wouldn't you like to know the cats' names ? " asked Miss 
Brydie, with a kind of snap. " Most children like to know 
cats' names, and generally ask. I used to." 

Leonora shut her eyes then, a moment, gave herself a 
shake, to shake all her courage up, and ventured to speak. 

" I thought perhaps they might be Puss and Titsie." 

" Absurd ! And who told you there were cats at Little 
Dene called Puss and Titsie ? " 

" Mamma. She said they were kittens once, and they 
grew up, and were bigger, and bigger, and she used to love 
them, and you took them away." 
Leonora only said this very timidly, atvdmv^x^lvUleijieces, 
find very low down ; so perhaps Miss ^tyd\^ i^**^^ "^^ ViO«c 
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ing over the table, sharply noticing whether everything was 
there) did not quite hear her. At any rate, she took no 
notice ; she only said a little more about th^t which she had 
called "absurd." 

" Learn a piece of natural history," she snapped out. " The 
cats that were here when your mother was a little girl, are not 
here now. Cats don't live for ever." 

" Do aunts live for ever ? " 

That was another of the things that Lee and Bee kept inside 
them. For not a sound came. They were merely just stand- 
ing, as before. 

" Lily is one of my cats," went on Miss Brydie. " Jet is the 
other. And bless me! "she cried all at once, tartly, "you 
can sit down ! That's your chair, and that's yours; and keep 
them. Little girls, here, can have no squabbles and disputes." 

" Wait !" she cried, as the children were just sliding them- 
selves on to their seats, oh, so unhappily ! " I had forgotten 
yoiu" bibs. Here are your bibs. Put them on." 

Oh, goodness ! 

Nasty, oblong, black, shiny things, like dolls' trays hung up 
longways, with some horrible button and elastic at the back, to 
keep them close up ! And here was Lee teii and a little, and 
here was Bee past nine ! 

"Put them on I" Aunt Carly was crying. "1 had them 
made on purpose. Little girls, here, can't spoil their frocks 
and pinafores. And if you are thinking you can't fasten them 
for yourselves, Leonora you fasten your sister's, and then turn 
round, and Beatrice will fasten yours." 

OK dear! But the ceremony was performed ; just as the 
children would have rolled their heads up in anti-macassars, 
or have taken off their boots and shoes to use them for butter- 
boats, if their Aunt Carly, on that first morning, had told them 
to. And there the children sat, side by side, looking at that 
stone balustrade, and that green bank, facing them through 
the window ; and no children, surely, in England could have 
been more stiff, or more crushed and uncomfortable. 

They were hungry, as Aunt Carly had said, and as might be 
supposed ; so they were glad of the good cups of coffee she 
handed over to them, and of the nice bie^A. ^tv^lXsvixX^^ ^^ 
passed, and the small slice each of cold toivgvi^ ^e ^^n^ \^^^sv 
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as a relish. But, even if there had been anything on the table 
that struck them as curious, they had no heart to say it was 
curious ; they had no heart scarcely to know what it was that 
was put upon their plates, and that they put down their throats. 
When Aunt Carly told them, too, that they had finished 
breakfast, they didn't know that they had ; and when she said 
they might unbutton their bibs, and put on their thick boots, 
if the boots were ready, and their hats, and go in the garden 
to look about, they were still not quite alive enough to know 
what was happening to them, or who they were, or where they 
were, or anything. 

There was this much, however. This was the porch or por- 
tico they had come through last night; they could recognise 
that, after their boots and hats were on, and Rachel had 
unlocked and unbolted the great big front door, and let them 
out This, to the right, was the path they had walked up ; for 
there, at the end, was the gate, and there was the road. This 
other way, to the left, led to the stone balustrades, and the stone 
stairs. Looking up, there were the tops of all sorts of twitter- 
ing green trees ; some dark and bronzish, some like ever so 
many tufts of tiny feathers, some like little hanging hearts, all 
set to dangle and to tremble. Looking down, and going on 
to it, out of the portico, and off the gravel, was a great spread 
of delicious grass, as green as an emerald, as soft to the foot 
as moss. What was to be done? Go forward, go back ? Go 
this way, or the other ? With the terrible change it was to be 
away from Jamaica, and away from the steamer, and to be here 
at Little Dene with Aunt Carly, Little Dene seemed to be a 
big sort of place after all, and might go miles here, and miles 
there, so that people might go on for days and days, and never 
be out of it ! 

" Lee ! " said poor Beatrice, thinking all this. " I know 
what's out the other side there 1 It's Land's End ! " 

That was horrible. Suppose they went to the edge of it, 
and tumbled over, and over, and over, and were lost for ever ! 

" We'll go the other way," said Leonora, quite resolved. 

The other way was up the steps, and proved a very pretty 
way, leading to the bank, and up it, up to where the shrubs 
were, and a pretty bowered seat. It -was ^leasaivtlY warm 
tAere, and there wsls quite an immw^^ >^V^^^ ^^^e^^xi ^^\^^ 
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which Lee and Bee could not understand then, although it 
simply meant that the Little Dene ground was hilly ground, 
and the steps built as a convenient and sightly way to get to 
the higher part of it. The garden held all sorts of things, 
when the children could see it. There were raspberries, 
though not yet quite ripe; there were currants and gooseberries, 
those not quite ripe either ; on the walls, all trained out in 
such a strange, neat, straight way, were tomatoes, and plums, 
and apricots, and peaches, and apples and pears ; all of 
which Lee and Bee knew quite well, though they had seen 
them growing in such a different fashion, and though they 
were still only hard and green, and would not be ready for 
eating for weeks. Down at the feet, still all spread out in 
such neat strange straight rows, were strawberry-plants ; were 
narrow streaks or lines of thin fine onions ; were streaks or . 
lines of feathery carrots; were ever so many more things than 
Lee and Bee could take in, on that first look of theirs, and 
than there is any need to tell. It was Little Dene, and it was 
Aunt Carl/s ; they were at Little Dene, and were with Aunt 
Carly ; — those facts were like a lump of lead at their hearts, 
were as if they carried lumps of lead upon their heads. 

" Lee," said Bee, so pitiably. " Do you think we shall soon 
grow up ? " 

I-.ee might almost have been grown up already, she was so 
sedate. She gave what was really a real grown-up sigh. " Do 
you think we're to stop here all the time ? " she said, with it, 
" or are we to go to school ? " 

Yes ; that was the question. They did not know at all, 
yet, what was going to happen to them. In Jamaica, their 
brother had tried to keep them merry children, hiding all 
trouble from them, and had told them nothing; at Little 
Dene here, their aunt had seemed, all at once, magically, to 
make them much smaller children, and yet old people, hiding 
all pleasure from them, and had told them nothing, so far, 
either. And let them walk on by this neat trim box-edging, 
by these savcmry patches of mint and sage, and marjoram, as 
long as they pleased, nothing would be told them there; for 
leaves could not speak, — for fruit-tree braiicKe.^ d\dTtfi\.^KENKs^ 
their language (if they knew any language at aJ^"^, ^'c^^ ^^. '«'2>s» 
quite certain that the gravel-paths were dea^ a.'s ^N^ ^^ ^>axs^^ 
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and, let them be ever so learned as to what had been, they 
could tell no secrets of what was to come, whatever. 

The children, consequently, could only keep on surmising, • 
and giving out unhappy little recollections and comments. 

" I wish there had never been any wind in the world at 
all ! " sighed Leonora, going slowly on, " and then it wouldn't 
have blown down our dear mamma and papa, and Golden 
Edge!" 

Beatrice considered about it ; she had a knack of consider- 
ing. "Then," she asked thoughtfully, "shouldn't we have 
had to grow up ? Might we have stayed as we are ? " 

Not quite that, of course ; and Beatrice did not really think 
it was quite that, Only children sometimes like to say things, 
although they don't mean what they know the things will lead 
to. In a minute, also, Beatrice said something more, feeling 
it was a comforting suggestion in all this difficulty. 

" Perhaps," it was, " if we went to school it might not be so 
very, very, very dreadfully bad ? Perhaps we shouldn't have 
to wear — to wear — a bib ! " 

Lee suddenly flew into a temper — or out of it. " I'll — rl'U," 
she said, not very certain of anything except that she hated 
Aunt Carly, " I'll cut my bib into fifty pieces ! " 

Beatrice meant as much ; only, in her detestation, she 
toppled over on to the funny side. " Let us," she cried, and 
she could scarcely get her words out for the laugh that was 
behind them, " button them round Lily and Jet, the cats ! " 

It seemed to Leonora so comic, it made her give a kind of 
a gulp of a laugh as though it had been shot out of her against 
her will. It did not drive down her passion, however, or 
smooth out the angry look that was in her eyes. 

" I shall call you Bee, mind you," she cried in a torrent, 
" and capital Bee, and double Bee, and a whole string of Bees, 
and all the Bees in the hive 1 I shan't care what she says ! 
And I shall call her white cat Jet, and her black cat Lily, and 
I shall squabble and dispute, and I shall spoil my frock and 
pinafore, and I shall do anything I like ! " 

Beatrice, as before, meant just as much, only she brought it 
out in her own Bee- manner. " And I shall call you Lee," she 
dtfclared, ''and Casser-lee ; and her, A-unlCaxA^^ \ ^xvd Hayle, 
Hay-lee ! And I shall call Rachel, O^tVia \ ^v^^ ^€^^^^, 
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Becca-re ; and Penwood, Wood-pen ; and everything in Little 
Dene shall be turned topsy-turvy ! " 

Unhappily, this spirit lasted with the poor little girls. They 
were not bad children. They would not have told a lie ; they 
would not have stolen anything. They would not have de- 
ceived (which is telling a He, only roundabout, instead of 
straight on); they would not have cheated (which is only 
another way of stealing by that way of getting hold of money 
or things which people do not mean you to get hold of). They 
would have been kind to everything in the world, except now 
and then for a httle bit of mischief ! And even then they 
would have done the mischief with a roguish laugh, so that 
you would have known all about it. They would have helped 
everybody over everything there was to do, if they had known 
how to help j and if people had only told them how, kindly, 
having patience till they understood. But they had not been 
checked, or curbed, or controlled — whichever word seems the 
easiest — in all their lives. When they had been inclined to 
play, people had let them play ; when they had been inclined 
to learn, people had let them learn. Nobody had said to 
them, " Now then, I must have your learning now, and you 
may have your play after it ; " for everybody had been so glad 
to see them play, and so glad to see that they were glad to 
play, that play had seemed to be the proper thing for them, 
and everybody thought that for a little time longer play might 
go on. Aunt Carly, however, — this great, grim, iron-like Miss 
Brydie, — saw the children all at once, without having had 
them in her arms as dear little fondled babies. Aunt Carly 
saw them all at once, knowing she was going to take care of 
them for years, and she thought she would begin by doing 
what she thought was right, no matter how much other people 
had been wrong ; and she showed herself, at the very first, to 
be stiff, and hard, and unbending, and severe. It was a pity. 
Because, if she had said to her^lf, " I will begin by degrees ; 
I will be gentle for a day or two ; then a little hard ; then a 
little harder ; then harder and harder, till I am as hard as I 
require," poor Leonora and Beatrice would have grown used 
to it, and would have gone straight on, pei\vaps/\iv\.o\^'arKvx^% 
znd propriety, without knowing that the ioadX.oSx\v^^\w"«\^'3. 
and buwps, and might sometimes pitch t\\emT\^X. o>^VQ»'^^" 
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saddle. Yet (as it can be seen, of course), Aunt Carly was 
quite right to want discipline. These children were to be 
changed from being babies into being big girls; and she would 
be obliged to use rules, and obliged to use regulations, rooting 
up the babyhood, and pointing always to the girlhood which 
stood a little further on. It was only unlucky that she set out 
on her joumeywork the first minute, and did not let the little 
people have a little time to breathe. 

" I — I," the children were made to cry from it, struggling to 
bring out something worse, but finding that nothing worse 
would come, " I hate her ! " 

Accordingly as time went on, Aunt Carly became what the 
children called Carli-er ; the children became what she called 
rude, obstinate, and defiant. 

" Why I have them, may surprise you," she used to say to 
her friends. " It is because as they have come, a new burden 
upon me — although not a money burden, I admit that ; Ernest 
will send me an allowance for them — I have taken it. All my 
life, burdens of some sort have seemed to have been sent to 
me." (She did not know, poor Aunt Carly, that a burden is a 
burden if you make it so ; but that, if you choose, you can 
turn it into a pleasant package.) " These children's mother 
was my burden once, and now, twenty years after her mar- 
riage delivered me from her, I have them in her place. And 
it shall be endured. Yes, humbly, as burdens ought to be 
endured. And I shall teach them myself at first, at any rate, 
for six months or so, till I see how little they really know, 
and how very rude and naughty they can be. Then I shall 
know best what sort of a school to send them to, or what sort 
of a governess to have to teach them here." 

"You will leam^writing, arithmetic, and geography, two days 
a week," was the order in which this lesson business was to 
be begun, so she told the children. " You will learn French, 
history, natural history, and the piano, two more days. You 
will learn drawing, dictation, grammar, and recitation on the re- 
mainder. These will occupy your mornings, when I shall be 
with you ; in the afternoons you will have needlework, and 
practising, and some sums and exercises to do by yourselves, 
and the evenings you may play or read, ox do ^Wt ^o\i like. 
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But I must have the lessons perfect, or else of evenings you 
will have to do them again." 

Lee ** made a face " at Bee, and Bee " made a face " at Lee, 
when they could do this without Aunt Carly seeing; Lee flashed 
out some anger at the arrangement, and Bee fired oflf some fun 
at it, when they could do it without Aunt Carly hearing. 

" She doesn't know so much about some parts of geograph)r 
as we do," cried Leonora, scornfully. " She hasn't seen St 
Catherine's, and Port Royal, and Santa Gloria. And she can't 
tell us anything about the Santa Cruz Mountains, and the 
Yallahs River, and Morant Bay." 

" But look here, Lee," said Beatrice, enjoying it " Here's 
some poetry I've made up. We'll write, and recite. We'll 
dictate on a slate. We'll speak French on the bench. We'll 
draw on the floor. Only that last isn't good, though ! It'll want 
some altering." 

" You are doing your lessons dreadfully," they were told by 
their aimt at the very beginning. " Your writing is wretched ; 
your sums are all wrong ; you can't find me a single place on 
the map." 

Being called away from them as she was, a moment after, 
there came more explosions. 

" She shouldn't put such queer tails to her g's, then. She 
shouldn't ask us. If three men do so much, what will four men 
do ? She shouldn't point to Jamaica and say it's a British 
possession and a West India Island. It isn't ; if s Jamaica." 

" You've forgotten every fact in history that we have been 
reading," was another of Aunt Carly's complaints. 

" She shouldn't tell us all about the Saxon Heptarchy, then, 
or Pragmatic Sanction, or the Bill of Rights," came the little 
girls' corresponding (but confidential) retort " If she'd tell us 
all about dear little Prince Arthur, and the dear little boy- 
king Edward, and the dear little princes smothered in the 
Tower, we should listen." 

" Your French exercises show you have not been paying 
the slightest attention," declared Aunt Carly. ** Here is un 
for une^ and au for d la, and de for duy and mes for mon^ and 
this, and this, and this, altogether twenty-nine errors on this 
one page, and my C.B. put at the end oi *\\., X.o ^xon^ Sx \a& 
been examined." 
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" Then take your une away to la lune^ and take your i la 
and put it au bas, and take out your du for a walk in the rue^ 
and as for the mon, it's a great deal too bon,^^ went Lee and 
Bee when they were alone ; one putting one thing, and one 
another, just as each thought of it ; and the last sally, which 
happened to be Bee's, seeming to both so peculiarly funny, the 
laugh they gave at it made them for a moment almost happy. 

They would purposely squeak their slate-pencils on. their 
slates, put the wrong emphasis on words in their recitations, 
saying, " My name is Norval," " I come to bury Casar, not 
to praise him," and -so on ; they would dot the notes in their 
music that ought to have been straight notes ; they would say 
Russia was next door to Prussia, and Norway was a doorway, 
and Scotland was a hotland, and Ireland was a fireland ; they 
would ask why owe wasn't spelt ^, saying they could have 
made much clearer English if they had been asked to, because 
they should have written / for eye^ or else meye for my, or seye 
for stgh, they didn't care which, so long as everything was all 
alike and easy ; they grew by little bit and little bit, in fact, 
so bold in their audacity, and so fearless of punishment, that 
Aunt Carly thought she must invent some new punishment to 
make them mind her. 

They grew to enjoy mischief, too, because it was mischief 
that did harm to Aunt Carly ; and they would not try to 
remedy it For instance, they saw Lily, the white cat, upset 
some flower-pots off an ornamental shelf on the upper garden 
wall They let the flower-pots lie. 

" I daresay flowers grow best with their heads downwards at 
Little Dene," said Leonora. 

For another instance. They saw Jet, the black cat, roll 
herself on a cluster of new green lilies ; rubbing her head, 
hard and fast, into the sword-like leaves, snapping at her tail, 
with a snap that coiled her into a ring ; then returning to her 
roll, and regularly roystering in the rub she gave of her back, 
with her feet kicking upwards, as a splendid finish off. They 
let her rub, and roll, and have her royster. 

" Perhaps cats," Bee said, " do that always when they're the 
proper cats for a cats' show I " 
They then saw Rachel carry off tlie mon^^^xcel^ when she 
was told to walk behind her mistress to >i\\^ ^^.^^-^^-.^^^ 
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saw Aunt Carly hold her book upside down, when she had 
forgotten to put on her spectacles ; they saw the little dog 
laugh, and the cat play the fiddle, and the moon jump over the 
cow, and the spoon clatter after the dish, or whatever the 
right deeds were that those funny creatures have been perform- 
ing for centuries ; or, at least, if they had seen these things 
done, and they knew they would have been vexatious things 
to Aunt Carly, they would have helped to have got them done, 
and not have stopped them for love or money. 

All the while, however. Aunt Carly saw this, although they 
thought they were doing it so naturally that the spirit in which 
they were doing it would never be discovered, and at last she 
hit upon the punishment that she was sure they would feel bitterly. 

" You girls behave so badly together," she said, when they 
had been stumbling over the Falls of Dolore, as they would 
call it, instead of Lodore, "you behave, I may say, so shamefully 
together, that "I shall separate you. You will meet at meals, 
and you will meet at lessons ; because then I shall be with you, 
and I shall see that there is no evil communication between 
you to corrupt good manners. But I have had another bed- 
room got ready for you, Beatrice, so that you will no longer 
sleep together; and your exercise-time will be one in the 
afternoon and one in the evening, so that by no chance will 
you meet for talk or play. Indeed, I forbid a word to pass 
between you. And as you have driven me into this, take care 
you don't drive me into more." 

Oh ! the cruelty of it, the aggravation ! It went like a 
dagger, and it quivered there, lacerating each young heart. 

" Bee ! " cried Leonora, springing to Beatrice, and " Lee ! " 
cried Beatrice, holding her close. 

It only made more severity. Were they not wrong even in 
those words ? 

" Leonora ! Beatrice ! " Aunt Carly cried, " I will have 
obedience ! " 

She did not get it, at the moment 

" Bee ! " was Lee'& cry still, in the full pain of her compre- 
hension. 

And " Lee ! '* went Beatrice, echoing her, with deei? a^^e^l. 

"This coDGnns me/'' declared Aunt CaiVy. *' T\\\V\^ xccj 
prophecy fulfilled. Leonora ! come with me \'' 
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But Bee clung the closer, and Lee held her, and Lee lifted 
up her face, full of fury. 

" How dare you call me from my sister ! " she cried. " How 
dare you say you will keep us apart ! *' 

Alas ! Aunt Carly could not only say, she could do. With 
one action, she had wrested the two children from each other's 
arms ; she had Leonora firmly in her grasp, and hurried her 
out of the room. 

" There ! " she cried, returning to little Beatrice, who was 
sobbing and shaking with her grief. " Let that be a lesson to 
you ! Your sister will learn her task in the dining-room where 
I have safely put her. You will remain here." 

Neither Beatrice nor Aunt Carly remained there, however. 
A tremendous sound of crashing glass was heard, followed by 
the sharp shut of the conservatory doors. It made Aunt 
Carly rush out, with Beatrice after her, — it made her, Beatrice 
still following, rush on to the dining-room where a moment 
before she had left Leonora; and there, — oh! alas! alas.l — as 
she and Beatrice reached it together, they saw there was no 
Leonora there, to threaten, or cling to, but they saw the 
immense chimney-glass, over the fire-place, behind the gilt 
time-piece, and the great red vases of silver pampas-grass, 
shivered into atoms ! 



CHAPTER VIL 

WHAT THE WORST BROUGHT. 

" Where is she ! " was Aunt Carly's cry in terrible anger, 
" Where is she 1 where is she 1 " And as the sharp words 
rang from her, sharper at each repetition, she looked round 
the room, she stamped her foot, her hands were clenched. 

" The wicked, wicked, wicked girl 1 " she cried again. 
" Where has she hidden ! where has she gone ! " 

Poor Beatrice was standing crushed and appalled. She 

was clasping her little hands together, she was drawing her 

breath hard, she could do nothing but keep her eyes on the 

starred and shattered glass. Aunt Carly's glass I The Little 

Dene glass J For such a terrible lYvin^ \.o Vv^n^ been thought 

oJ^ and to have been done, there \ 
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" I will have her ! " Miss Brydie was still crying. " I will 
find her ! She shall come ! " 

Beatrice changed then. A dreadful fear came on her as to 
what would happen to her sister. A fearful thing had been 
done by her, a fearful piece of revenge had been taken by 
her, and what would come of it ? 

" Aunt Carly ! " she cried, holding her hands up in suppli- 
cation, the tears streaming from her. " Don't thrash her ! 
Don't kill her ! Let her go ! " 

She scarcely knew what she said, poor little girl; she 
scarcely knew of what she was afraid ; she only knew, right 
down in her heart, that to do such a thing as had been done 
was very wicked, and she thought her aunt was strong enough, 
and terrible enough, to give what punishment for it she 
pleased. 

So, "Don't kill her!" was her cry, again and again. 
" Don't thrash her ! Let her go ! " 

Aunt Carly looked down upon her as she held her hands 
up in her poor little appeal. " Find her," she said sternly. 
" You know where she is likely to go. Bring her." 

Little Beatrice stood by, at that, and stood still. Her 
aunt had said, " Find her," her aunt had said, " Bring her ; " 
but could she find her ? and could she bring her ? And even 
if Lee had gone where she suspected she had gone, should 
she tell ? For. her sister was just the same to her as herself; 
she did not know the difference; what made one happy, 
always made the other happy, and what seemed a grief to one, 
was a grief to the other the same. And now that Leonora 
had brought this 'overwhelming disgrace and overwhelming 
terror, Beatrice could not look upon it as only Leonora's dis- 
grace and Leonora's terror, it was her own, just as much ; 
through which, how could she feel less about keeping punish- 
ment away from Leonora than she would have felt about 
keeping punishment away from herself? 

" I will be obeyed ! " Aunt Carly cried, with all her severity. 
" What is wrong must be treated as wrong, and at once. Go 
for her." 

Miss Brydie was ringing the bell, at the same moment, for 
the maids; they' were running in, mslanlly •, looking shocked 
^nd frightened at what had been done •, e^xOcv ^^\tv% V^\ 
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mistress m her own way, excitedly, when she had found it out, 
and how it possibly could have come. 

" It has this, minute been done," said Miss Brydie. " I 
have this minute heard it. It is some of Miss Leonora's wil- 
ful — ^wilful — ^wickedness ! And see, here is the book she 
must have flung, and then she ran away ! " 

Yes, there was the book, fallen on its bent leaves, its 
cover scratched with the cut glass. Rebecca stooped for it, 
and picked it up ; and it was all too clear. And there was 
poor young Bee, her head down, her chest heaving with sobs, 
feeling it precisely as if it were her hand that had flung the 
book, as if it were her violent little soul that had planned the 
mischief. 

"I must have Miss Leonora brought to me," said Miss 
Brydie. " Here, in face of the wicked destruction she has 
caused. I must make her feel it. I must tell her what 
her punishment will have to be." 

The servants looked at little Beatrice. They could tell now 
how there must have been some great disturbance; they could 
tell that she, poor child, was feeling it deeply ; they knew, too 
well, that she would have to feel it still more. 

" See if Miss Leonora has run to her bedroom, one of you," 
said Miss Brydie. " The other look in the garden. She ran 
through the conservatory. We heard the door. Get her at 
once." 

" Aunt Carly ! " cried Bee, as the servants ran. " Forgive 
her ! Let her go ! " 

" What she has done, she must suffer for," answered Miss 
Brydie, sternly. 

" Ah, but forgive her ! " Bee still cried. " Aunt Carly ! Aunt 
Carly ! Let her go I " 

"Do you know she has been wicked?" demanded Miss 
Brydie. " Do you know she has done a wicked thing? " 

Beatrice did not like to answer. She thought that if she 
said yes, it would seem to be giving permission to her aunt to 
punish her sister ; she knew that if she said no, it would be a 
lie. So she kept silent. 

" I must teach you and her both, then, what wickedness is," 

declared Miss JBr/dfe. "I must punish youi svs\.^i ^o\ \i\v^\.^^ 

bsis done, and I must punish you, that you raay Vivo^ ^oxiX^XI 
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This gave no new trouble to little Bee. If Lee were 
punished, such punishment would, any way, at the same 
moment, be hers as well. Aunt Carly had said nothing that 
made things different to what they had been before. Only it 
brought Bee a new thought. 

" Punish me instead ! " she cried, holding up her hands 
again, in her appeal. " It is wicked, and I know it's wicked, 
and so does Leonora know it's wicked, and if you will 
punish me. Aunt Carly, I can bear it, and she will not be 
hurt ! " 

Aunt Carly looked at her. " Child," she said, " what do 
you mean?" 

" Punish me I " Beatrice cried again. " Because I can bear 
it, and then Leonora will not be hurt ! " 

It seemed to touch Aunt Carly. " Would you have all I 
should have given Leonora, then ? " she cried. 

" Oh yes, Aunt Carly ! " Beatrice hurried out. " I shouldn't 
mind it at all ! Do punish me, and let her go ! " 

"Supposing," said Miss Brydie, slowly, "my punishment 
would be to keep your sister in her bedroom a week, — a whole 
week, — ^never letting her out once, only sending her up her 
meals, and then making her write to your brother to tell him of 
her wickedness, asking him to send me the money to pay for it ? " 

It sounded terrible indeed, brought out so sternly and so 
solemnly; but Bee did not flinch. How could it matter which 
was kept in the bedroom, and which never came out, and 
which wrote to Ernest ? The one would not have the other ; 
the other would not have any pleasure. It meant the same 
thing ; and it was no effort to say that it should be done, and 
done willingly. 

"Yes, Aunt Carly, I will do it 1" was Bee's cry, "Yes, 
please Aunt Carly, let me do it, and let her go ! " 

Aunt Carly seemed touched a little more. " But suppos- 
ing," she said, more slowly still, " I should think it right to 
send your sister away to a school, — to a boarding school, — to 
Plymouth or Exeter, a long way off, — ^letting her only come 
back here on the long holidays twice a year, would you do that 
instead of her, then ? " 
That was indeed a severe test To be among strangers 
again! To be where everything 'was ive^, axv^ ^nwj^xtv^ 
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would have to be learnt afresh ! And to be there, too, for 
months and months ! 

Yet, in an instant, it flashed into Bee's mind that it did not 
matter which of the two had to be away ; it came to the same 
thing ; they would be apart ; all would be strange to both, the 
one here, the other there ; and, curiously, they would both be 
being punished, they would both be suffering 1 She would not 
be saving her sister by doing this instead of her ! Let it come 
any way, both would have it. She could not manage it so that 
Leonora should escape ! 

But Beatrice was saved from going any deeper into this 
puzzle, just then. Back came Rebecca to say that Miss 
Leonora was not anywhere up-stairs, or in the house at all ; 
back came Rachel to say that she could not see her in the 
garden, let her look high or let her look low. It made Miss 
Brydie turn upon Beatrice as stem as she had been. at the 
beginning. 

"What do you think has become of her?" she asked, 
" Where do you think she has hidden herself ? *' 

Bee hesitated. The old question was brought back of — 
If Lee were where she thought she would be, should she tell ? 
Could she save her from punishment by not letting her be 
found ? 

"You know where she is, I can see," cried Miss Brydie, 
understanding why she did not answer at once. " Tell the 
maids where they are to go. Straight out. No hesitating.*' 

Bee still hesitated, though. Should she tell wrong? Should 
she send the servants a long way out of Little Dene, so as to 
get time ? 

No, she said to herself at last, with her little heart wrung, 
to think she was compelled to say the no. What I say, must 
be the truth. I must not tell a lie. 

" I think," she began through her tears — 

" You must not think ! " interrupted Aunt Carly. " You 
must speak straight out ! Now !" 

" Then— I think— she's with— she's with— Lady Con !" 
sobbed Beatrice ; bringing it out at last, in her grief and in 
her fright, so quickly, she forgot she was bt\i\^vTv%,\S.o\i\.\xs.^ 
w&y Aunt Caxly would not understand, and \Xva\. ^^ xx\v^\. "^^ 
well not have said anything at all. 
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" She's where?" exclaimed Miss Brydie, in amaze. 

" With Lady Con," sobbed Beatrice again. And then, re- 
collecting herself, she put it in another way. " She's in — she's 
in — that arbour in the upper garden, where all the shrubs 
are. The wooden house, with seats." 

Miss Brydie raised her hand to strike her. " You are a 
wicked child!" she cried. "You are not telling me the 
truth ! " 

Little Bee looked up at that, with her young face so full of 
innocence and calm, it made Miss Brydie drop her hand 
ashamed. " No, Aunt Carly," said little Bee. " I wondered 
at first whether I should tell you a lie, but I felt it was wrong, 
and I wouldn't. I have told the truth." 

Poor Beatrice ! It was bad enough, surely, to have had 
the temptation to do wrong ; but, after overcoming the temp- 
tation, to be told she was still doing the wrong, was too bad. 
Miss Brydie, though, did not draw her to her with any kiss, 
or comfort, or admiration ; and the servants did not dare. 
In the face of the damage that had been done, and of their 
mistress's just anger at it (for they knew, as well as Beatrice 
knew, how bad the whole thing was), they had to check 
themselves, and keep where they were. 

Aunt Carly broke the silence at last. " Take us to the 
place," she said. " We will go, all of us, together." 

It had to be done. Little Bee led out of the house, and 
across the gravel, and up the stone stairs between the stone 
balustrades; and over some soft mossy grass, and through 
the flowering arbutuses and laurustinas, where syringas and 
laburnums, and escalonias, and a host besides, joined with 
these to make the head of the knoll into a thorough thicket ; 
and then she led into the summer-house that stood in the 
midst of it, crying " Lee ! Lee ! " ready to take her sister in 
her arms. 

But Lee was not there. The summer-house was empty. 

" Oh ! Aunt Carly ! " Beatrice cried then. " What shall I 
do!" 

Her aunt thought her fear was for herself; that she had 
never expected to find her sister here, that she had been pre- 
varicating all through, and that, now ftvis p\^c^ ol mO«.^^TiSs& 
ims discovered, she was afraid of w\vat iX wo>M\iT«i^. 
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" Let me hear ihe whole of this," she said, severely. " What 
does^it all mean ? Who is Lady Con ? And why should you 
say your sister was with her, and bring us to this summer- 
house? What is it all about?" 

Beatrice's answer came in a fresh burst of tears. " This is 
Lady Con 1" she cried. " She is always here 1 We made it 
Lady Con directly we came 1 And we always come here 
when we want Lady Con to tell us what we ought to do !" 

"Is the child mad!" exclaimed Miss Brydie. "Is the 
other child mad ! Are they both mad, as well as rebels !" 

Beatrice was not listening to her in the least, she was only 
fliU of her own distress. " Oh, Lee ! Lee !" she was crying, 
•'where have you gone? Where else can you be! Why 
didn't you come straight here to Lady Con ! " 

She was running then out of the summer-house to the back of 
it, where the shrubs were very thick ; she was trampling them 
down, making her way through ; and then she gave a short, 
glad cry. Crouching amidst them, hoping, with a poor weak 
hope, that she could remain there, and not be found, was 
Leonora ; and Beatrice put her arms round her neck, and 
brought her through, and took her in, and there they stood, 
the pair; each knowing the wickedness of what had been 
done, each miserable because of it, each simply waiting to 
know what would come. 

Aunt Carly seemed for a moment to be waiting too. She 
was not used to this unhappy work; she had never been 
through it ; she did not know how it was to be met 

Then she suddenly recovered herself, and told the servants 
to go. " I can manage now," she said. " You can go back 
to the house. Now that I have Miss Leonora before me, I 
need not keep you from your work. You will go, one of you, 
into the room, and clear up what you can." 

Beatrice shivered. It brought back all the picture of the 
ruined chimney-glass ; all her first terrible feeling of dead awe. 
But it took her even nearer to her sister, and made her give 
her yet one more kiss. 

" Now," said Miss Brydie, when they were alone, ^* What 
have you to say?" 

Nothing. At least, neither Leonoia not "R^aXx^:.^ ^^<^^, 
Thejr were simply there ; clinging togetVvet , m>3cvoM\. ^ ^^'^^^ 
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"Did you hear me?" Miss Brydie asked. "Speak, 
Leonora. What have you to say?'' 

Nothing, still. I^eonora was showing a face that was fierce 
even yet ; and her eyes were dry, without a tear, and she did 
not open her lips. 

"If you are obstinate as well as malicious," cried Aunt 
Carly, " I shall have to punish you twice. It will be best for 
you to tell me at once that you are sorry. You must suffer 
for what you have done, that you know ; but you need not 
make it any more." 

That was true. Beatrice saw this, even if Leonora were 
still too much in the heat of her passion to be able to think as 
deafly as she had the power to think ; and Beatrice urged her. 

" We are to be kept apart," she cried, " not only at nights, 
as you heard Aunt Carly say, but all day long and for ever, 
and perhaps it will be for a week, and perhaps it will be for 
months and months ; so, Lee dear, be sorry, — ^you are sorry, 
you know ! — and then it will not be for so long ! " 

The frown was still with Leonora, but her eyes began to 
melt and glisten, and her chest began to heave. 

"I— 1-" 

The tears were down in a burst, then. They were great 
big tears that were shaking her, and breaking her speech into 
little bits that made it difficult for it to be heard. But she 
struggled through. 

"I — I — " she went, " I— did it — because — ^you said 
you would take Beatrice away. I did it — in a rage — and in 
a passion— to make you sorry — and to take something away 
from you. And it was very naughty. I know now it was 
very naughty — and I am very sorry, as sorry as I can be ! " 

Aunt Garly could not help believing it. It felt true. And 
into Aunt Carly's heart there went a little pity that had never 
been there before, and that kept her for a moment from 
knowing what to do. 

Little Bee knew what to do, though. It was to be more lov- 
ing still to Leonora ; it was to give her any comfort she could. 
. **And you wouldn't do it now, would you?" she said 
tenderly. "And you knew it was wrong at once, didn't you? 
And you came here directly ; and Lady Coxi \.o\^ ^ov^"^ " 
^^Ves,'' Leonora was sobbing at evexyVvoiX^ cq^yIvsn^ o^^v 
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tion. "Yes," and "Yes." And her hands were before her 
face, and her head was down. 

Aunt Carly heard something in the speech, too, that told 
her what to say. And, for her, she said it almost kindly. 

"Lady Con," she said, catching up the word. "You 
must tell me, Beatrice, what is this nonsense. What does it 
all mean ? " 

It made little Bee full of nervousness again — it was so dif- 
ferent to speak to Aunt Carly to what it was to speak to 
Lee!— it made the answer she gave, a regular stumbling 
answer, not clear, or having any new explanation in it at all 

"It is only here, Aunt Carly," it was. "This is it. We 
called it Lady Con directly we came. And we always come 
here to know." 

"That is not telling me," said Miss Brydie. "And I 
desire you to tell me. I want to hear." 

She was growing impatient. All her sternness was coming 
back. Bee must try again. 

" Mamma told us we always had Lady Con with us," she 
said. " She told us we were always to ask Lady Con whether 
we were doing right and wrong. And we always did and always 
do. And at Golden Edge we seemed to find Lady Con at 
once, and everywhere, wherever we were ; but here, it 
seemed that we couldn't get at Lady Con at Little Dene, in 
the house ; so we pretended — we just pretended, you know ! — 
that Lady Con was here, and we always come here to find 
her, and we always do find her, when we are quiet, and not — 
and not — ^made angry, and when we can think of mamma ! 
And that is how I knew that Lee had come here now, and 
that she would be sure, and quite sure, to be very sorry ! " 

Miss Brydie gave a great sigh. Half of what she heard 
seemed nonsense to her; in the other half, she could see 
some sense, and get some notion of what the child wanted to 
convey. ** You mean," she began — 

Leonora interrupted, though, through her sobs, to help 
little Bee out " When mamma told us of Lady Con," she 
said, " it was only to make it pleasant It was an easy word. 
And it sounded like a friend. We knew it meant tlv^ co\!l- 
science. Only, that was hard— for \\ll\e ^eaXrvc^\ ^V'wi 
Jittle Beatrice had to begin. And so weNe ViepX. Xo \X, KxA >X 
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didn't matter. So that we came to it And so that we 
found out." 

" And so, also," said Miss Brydie, trying to keep hard and 
firm, " that you obeyed your conscience, when it had spoken ; 
that you resolved never to do wrong any more ; that you saw 
you had been wrong ; that you confessed it ; that ^" 

" Yes, yes, yes," Leonora was going at each stop ; just 
as she had said " Yes, yes," to Beatrice's tenderness. Only, 
it was a pain to say it now 1 Whilst when Bee's arms had 
been round her, and Bee's voice had been so full of love it 
almost seemed to kiss as it came, penitence had seemed a 
comfort, taking nearly all the misery away 1 

"And so," Miss Brydie was continuing, " that you resolve 
to endure the punishment your wrong must bring you ; and 
to go through it, as what must be ; and as the price that you 
ought to pay." 

It was a hard thrust ; but there came Leonora's Yes to it 

' at last, after a tight breath. " I would like to do what you 

say I am to do," she said. " I ought not to have broken 

your glass. I ought not to have hurled the book at it I 

would like to do what I can." 

Then came the first moment of the doing, and it was the 
first moment that was the trial. 

"Come from your sister, then." 

Unconsciously almost, it made the girls cling tighter together, 
and give a little cry. The next instant, however, Lee was 
giving Beatrice a kiss, Beatrice was gulping down her tears so 
as not to hold Leonora back, and Leonora was at Miss 
Brydie's side. 

" Listen," said Miss Brydie. " You must be alone for a 
week. I cannot let you come down to my table ; I cannot 
let you come down to your lessons. I shall send you your 
meals ; I shall bring you your tasks, and you must do them. 
You will not go out of doors for that week, of course, not 
even into the garden. All that, you have brought upon your- 
self. As for the damage that you have done, you don't know, 
perhaps, that it will come to many, many pounds, and it will be 
weeks before I can have my room put right, for it will be 
weeks after the glass has been taken z^htc^ \s€ssi^ It can be 
brought back again. For that damage ^o\a \i\c3?0asst \ss»&\. 
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pay. It is not right it should be my loss, and I am sure he 
would not wish it. And now, if, at the end of your week, I 
find you have conscientiously kept alone, have not tried to 
deceive me by getting to your sister or by getting your sister 
to get to you, you shall come out of your room, and shall 
write Ernest a letter, telling him what you have done and how 
you have made amends for it ; and all shall be just as it had 
been before, and I hope" — ^Aunt Carly had been solemn 
and formal up to then, but then she faltered, and her hand 
seemed to shake — " I hope we shall all be better friends." 

There were two to hear this sentence ; there were two to 
feel it To Bee, who stayed behind, it was perhaps even 
harder than to Leonora, who was solemnly led away ; but from 
that moment to the last. Bee did nothing, and she said 
nothing, that could make her sister's imprisonment longer, or 
any harder to bear. There were little ways in which she 
could try to take the hardness away; and those she was 
always contriving. She could open the drawing-room door 
when she was playing her poor scales upon the piano, and her 
little bits of poor exercise-tunes; for she knew the sound 
would be louder up stairs, and that Lee would like it. She 
could walk about in that part of the garden which Lee could 
see from her window ; for if Lee should chance to be looking, 
and could catch sight of her, she knew she would like that. She 
could say she would only have a little of this dish, and a little 
of that dish, if she knew it was a favourite of Lee's, so that 
when Lee*s plate was brought in, Lee might have more. She 
could do her lessons extra well, to make Aunt Carly pleased, 
and therefore more likely to be lenient when she went up to 
Lee. She could sing, too, as she passed Lee's door. She 
could go to the summer-house, which seemed to be full of Lee 
somehow, and she could sweep it extra clean with the brooms 
they had themselves made (out of bunches of fern-fronds, with 
hedgerow sticks for handles) ; and she could put some extra 
decoration (made of choice round pebbles and some ruddy 
leaves) about the especial comer they had especially dedicated 
to Lady Con. She could water Lee's flowers, and weed her 
garden, and pick off the dead leaves and stones ; and she could 
be very particular to take extra care of 3^^> "L^oxi^ot^^^^^XcaX. 
nere was one very funny thing came iulo Yvei tclytv^, Voo. "XX 
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was those words the American gentleman had taught them. 
" Look up, not down. Look out, not in. Look forward, 
not behind. And, Lend a hand." They seemed to have a 
meaning just now. Bee thought that she, herself, would look 
up, not down ; would look out, not in ; that if she could get 
Leonora to look forward, not behind, Leonora would be com- 
forted. And so she told the words to Rachel ; and she told 
them to Rebecca ; she told them to them again and again, 
hoping they would learn them and recollect them, and telling 
them she was sure that Leonora would know all about them 
if she could only just hear them once more. She did not like 
to say, " Tell them to Leonora, please," for that would be 
sending her a message, and Aunt Carly did not mean them 
to send messages ; she only hoped the servants would just 
speak a little to Lee when they went in, and that, luckily, or 
fortunately, they might just happen to think of that And 
long as the days were, and long as the nights were^ and flat as 
everything seemed, and without any colour or relish, all these 

. little efforts of Bee's took away some of the length, and some 
of the dulness, for the very reason, perhaps (at any rate, that 
funny Mr Hail Columbia would have said so), that she was 
keeping herself from looking down, and looking in, and looking 
behind, and was, although in such tiny ways, lending a hand. 
And as for Leonora, she also, for her part, was shortening 
the time that had to pass before her release. She heard the 
piano, she caught the glimpses of her sister, she heard her go 
by. She applied herself till her head ached, and till her hand 
ached, over her lessons ; finding — yes, it was a fact — that they 
could be done, if she did apply ; finding it was possible to 
write words with the proper amount of letters in them, and 
those letters properly placed ; finding it was possible to see 
the difference between singular and plural, between com- 
parative and superlative, between masculine and feminine, 
between a hundred thousand and a million, if only she used 
her faculties, and didn't let them lie there, all to waste. There 
was even some pleasure, she discovered, in remembering that 
it was Henry the Seventh who won the battle at Bosworth, as 
soon as she began to put it together that Henry the Seventh was 

her little boy-king Edward's grandfalVvet. ^o \\.\j^^ mx&x^'&tm^ 
to read about the Phoenicians coming lo Bitom \.o \»x^ \\xi'«A 
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copper, when she allowed herself to think she could see the 
very sands on which they landed, and that she was near the 
very mines from which the metals they bartered for had been 
taken out. 

But it is useless to say exactly where Leonora Casserly 
found things to interest her, if she would look for the interest; 
such things were in every subject that came under her hand, in 
reality, — ^and they always are. It is quite enough to say that 
her week's punishment came to an end at last ; that Aunt Carly 
led her from her bedroom down into the schoolroom. (Beatrice 
was not there though ; she was in the garden. Lee caught 
sight of her as she gave a sweeping look through the staircase 
window.) It is enough to say that Lee thought that everything 
looked very fresh and cosy ; and that, very quickly, and with 
a smiling face, she was seated in her old place, at her own 
desk, beginning her letter to Ernest. 

This little much of a particular must be put down extra, 
though. Aunt Carly had her hand upon Lee's shoulder, just 
at the first, to fix her, and put her right. And Aunt Carly's 
hand did not feel so much like a heavy hand, or an unkind 
hand, as it used to feel, nor nearly. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

WHAT WILL ERNEST THINK OF IT? 

" Put the date first," said Aunt Carly. 

" Yes, Aunt Carly." 

" The day and the month. Let me see, though;" and what 
might be called, perhaps, the shadow of a smile came on Aunt 
Carly's face, and there was about as much as the shadow of a 
shadow of a spice of fun sounding in her voice. " Are you 
quite certain you know what the day of the month is ? " 

She was meaning, Had Leonora been counting the days? 
Did she know how many had gone by since that other day that 
had been so terrible? Was she sure they had all gone, and 
that there were not one or two to be worked off painfully 

even yet ? 
Lee just moved about a little bit m^otv \\^t ^eat, and just 
moved her shoulders about a little Vvt, axvd \u?.\. ^tvN^ ^ ^ox\. q\ 
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half a smile and half a sigh. ^ Yes, aunt," she said at last, 
like a gasp. 

Oh dear ! but there was very much more than this little 
reminder (which was meant as pleasantry, Lee knew) to be 
taken into the hands with a good firm grip. There was the 
whole — ^there was every little bit — to be told to Ernest, and to 
be told to him, so that he could understand it. And Lee was 
not used to writing letters, — ^big girl as she was growing, with 
regard to her flesh and her bones, — or to putting phrases and 
sentences together with any thought that other people were 
going to read the phrases and sentences, and therefore there 
must be something in them which the other people would be 
likely to want to know. When she had written lettens, she 
had put in them such things as this : '^ I hav got a bad 
thumb; I pinched it in a draw;" and this : "Are you coming 
to us on your birthday ? I pope it will be fine for you when 
you come ; " and this (which she thought quite seriously long 
and womanly) : " I have worked two little mats for you. I 
worked them in silk, becaus we thought it would be prettier 
than crewl." But now nothing of that sort would do at all 
There would have to be sense in it ; and what some dreadful 
lessons called ** Account," or even " Narrative," or (ugh !) 
^* Transaction ; " for there was something to " narrate," some- 
thing had been " transacted," and she — oh dear ! — she had to 
give Ernest the " Account " of it I Leonora gave a woful look 
into the difficulties of spelling, too. She would have to recol- 
lect which side of the e the i came in " believe ; " she would 
have to recollect the difference between a " dene " and a 
" dean " — which she and Bee used to laugh about, and say 
was of no consequence, because a Little Dean might as well 
walk about as a Big Dean, and they should hke to see it She 
would have to be very (she even, in this flash of her thoughts, 
thought "awfully," which was not the right word at all) par- 
ticular as to whether she wrote " as" or " has ; '* as to whether 
she put "to," or "too," or "two;" as to whether she put 
"one" or "won;" as to whether — a whole spelling-bookful 
more. Then there was the writing. Aunt Carly had made 
her and Bee try to get out of their "round-hand," which was 
not round-hand, even at its best ; but was aiv o\i\oTi^-\vacw\^ oi 
a lopsided hand, or a fu nny-as-bunny hand a\V VXmA e^^^ v^*^ 
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the pair called i's without any dots to them), and all curly 
wigs, instead of what they would have it were proper wise ifi) 
old gee-gees' nice long stroky, streaky tails. Aunt Carly 
was trying to teach them what Aunt Carly called an "Italian" 
hand. They were to begin their capital S's at the bottom, and 
go upwards, and give them a kind of twiddle-widdle at the 
top. Their capital P's were not to be in two Pee-ces (how 
Lee and Bee had looked across to one another, when they 
had first seen the joke of this !) ; they were to be down, and up, 
and then the top just thrown over and tucked in. Their 
capital B*s were to have very small back heads, and be very 
bouncing in their bodies below. Their capital R's were to be 
very bouncing in their big back heads, and go into nothing 
beneath, which was exactly the reverse. Everythmg had been 
changed, indeed, since there had been that curious coming 
across from Jamaica to England in a ship. Yes, everything — 
upstrokes, downstrokes, crosses for t's, zeddery-zands (or what- 
ever the right name was for those funny things you could put 
when you were in a hurry, instead of the word "and"), figures, 
the closeness of the lines, the way of folding the paper, the 
thickness of it, the shape of the envelopes, — the sort of 
postage-stamps at the end to finish with, of course. 

O dear ! But though all this flashed into Leonora's mind, 
and made a sigh — or perhaps half-a-dozen sighs — come from 
her, she buckled to her task. She had been a heroine for 
seven days and seven nights ; and in this last hour that was 
to be passed before she and Beatrice were to be together in 
their old way again, she was not likely to refuse to use the 
application, to refuse to use the young strength and energy, 
that she knew she must use so that the hour might not be 
made into four or five. Besides, she really had a sense of honour. 
She had done a certain so much of mischief, she had been 
allotted a certain so much to do as the price of it ; and she 
would do it Here was this, here was that ; and it wouldn't 
be right, having had the one, to hold back from giving up the 
other. 

"There, Aunt.Carly," she said, "there is the day, there is 
the month, there|is the year. And now, here will be the 
address. L, i, double t, 1, e ; D, e, n, e. I needn't put Hayle, 
Cornwall, need J ? " 
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• '' Vou must make your D so that it looks like a D, and not 
so that it looks like an O," said Aunt Carly ; for of course 
Aunt Carly was Aunt Carly; she had not been changed 
altogether, any more than the children had been changed 
altogether, in one short (though long) week; and she was 
obliged to look very sharp and very scrutinizingly, and be 
exactly particular. " Yes,*' she went on, when Lee had altered 
it, " that is better, certainly. And now, would you like me 
to tell you what to say ? " 

Oh dear ! Poor Lee almost dropped down her pen. She 
thought that if Aunt Carly would only go away, she might 
perhaps be able to make this unhappy " Narrative," this very 
lamentable " Account," into something of the same sort as 
would be found in a book ; at the least, into something that 
should be so much like a book, that Ernest, knowing it came 
from her, his poor little sister Lee, would let it pass ; especially 
if, when Aunt Carly looked over it, she put a big word in here 
and there to make it strong. But if Aunt Carly found all the 
words of it from beginning to end, it would be strong all the 
way through, and Ernest would indeed think she was dreadful ! 

Never mind. This was still part of the price. She must 
give it 

" If you please. Aunt Carly," she said^ in the middle of 
another sigh. 

" Very well," said Miss Brydie, looking on whilst Leonora 
was writing " My very dear big brother Ernest ^^ as nicely and 
as carefully and as delicately as she could. "I shall not 
make it very long," Miss Brydie went on, "for you and 
Beatrice have both taken your punishment so extremely well 
that I am quite pleased you have that much of goodness in 
you, and I will not keep you here from her now any longer 
than I can help. We will begin this way v—I am very glad to 
tell you--'' 

Poor Leonora gave quite a painful little cry. 

" But, please, Aunt Carly ! " she dashed out, tears coming 
out with it " I am not at all glad ! I am very, and very, and 
very sorry ! And 1 know that my dear, dear Ernest will be 
very sorry too ! " 

Miss Brydie had to pass her hahdbefoieYvet e^^^, " Ok^^^ 
ab^ said, patting her other hand on Lee's sYio\3\d'et s^ivcv^ ^x^.^ 
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putting it quite gently, "child," — and her hand nearly went up 
to Lee's hair, — ^** I have written all that other part myself, in 
my own way. That much I wrote some days ago^ and the 
letter is already beginning its voyage there. I only want you 
to tell your brother of the good side, and how you have done 
all I wanted you to do to clear away the bad." 

Leonora's pen went down, and right down ; and Leonora's 
head went straight down to the page of which she had been so 
careful, and her great tears blotted it and blistered it, and her 
shoulders shook, and her chest heaved; and there she 
stopped. 

** Come," Aunt Carly said, in a minute or two. " Come, we 
will try and get on. We will take a new sheet of paper, and 
begin again ; for you couldn't write nicely on this, you see, 
now; your pen wouldn't run — and we will just go straight 
on, and not interrupt again till it is all done. Now, then." 

Leonora was obeying her, giving up the paper, and taking 
a new sheet, and then drying her eyes ; she was writing a 
word or two, and then giving another little cry; she was 
writing a word or two further, and then being obliged to dry 
her eyes again ; but the date, the address, the substance, the 
signature (she put her own words to this ; she wrote, Your 
very loving and very sorrowful sister^ Leonora Casserly)^ were 
all done at last, the letter was folded and put into an envelope, 
— it was time to be free. 

" You may go," Aunt Carly said. " Put on yoGr hat Your 
sister is in the garden. You will find her somewhere." 

Ah ! it seemed like a dream. Rather, it seemed like a great 
awakenment. The air was so lovely — it was a drink ! it was 
a nosegay ! — the sun was so lovely — it lit into everywhere ! it 
made everywhere lively and warm ! — the trees were so lovely, 
the flowers were so lovely ; ay, ay, and little Bee was so 
lovely, rushing to her from the upper garden, down the steps, 
and folding her arms round her, in such a great big joy ! 
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For we must share, if we would keep, 
The blessings from above ! ' " 

went Bee to her, in her delight ; repeating her mother's words. 
'^And oh, Lee," she went on, " I m\3LSl S2ly ttv^ other two lines, 
though you know them better tYvan 1 do \ \ mw^x. ^^>j— 
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' Ceasii^ to give, we cease to hav^ 
Sncfa is God's law of love ! ' 

For, Lee dear, — dear Lee, — I haven't seemed to have had any 
love, since I haven't been able to give any ! I haven't seemed 
to have had any play, since I haven't had you to have half of 
it for me ! And now, from this minute, we shall be able to 
share everything like we did before, and then we shall keep 
it ! We will give everything now. I give you mine, and you 
give yours to me, and then we shall still have it ! For what 
mamma told us was right, although it seems at first that it 
couldn't possibly be true ! We do have, if we give ! We do 
keep, if we share ! All the more comes to us, for using the 
things ! They only dry up, if they're put by ! " 

Bee was in such a pretty flutter with her new learnt vnsdom, 
brought out so simply. Bee was so bright and sparkling (and 
loving into the bargain), with all this pent-up philosophy, so 
mixed and tangled, and yet so innocent and child-like, which 
was now pouring out of her, — they knew, afterwards, both of 
them, where the beautiful spirit of what she said, had come 
from ; they knew afterwards how many, many, many years ago 
that beautiful spirit had first shone, never yet, for a day, to 
lose its sweetness and savour — that Leonora could only think 
again how lovely everything was; the sun, the trees, the grass, 
the flowers, the beautifully-smelling air ; and the two of them 
ran about, quite as happy as they had ever been in Jamaica, 
and thinking, at last, there was no difierence between Cornish 
Cam Brea and the West Indian Cinchona Plantation, and 
that the low denes, or sandhills, at the bar, and at Godavery, 
and at St Gwythian, and Lelant, were quite as magnificent to 
look at, for a background, as the towering sides of their own 
semi-tropical and luxuriant Blue Mountain View. 

Nothing remains all joy always, though. It is not possible. 
In front of the joy, and at the side of it, and a long way off from 
it, and quite near by, there are, and there must be, the great 
broad breadths of plain, and sober, and solid, and jog-trot work, 
that hem the joy in. And everybody must do this work; 
everybody must take it right up close into the hand. Treading 
off* from the joy, there it is; springing up in tiift TSA!\<S^t^ 
of itr there is the joy; and so little "Lee and^Mkfc 'ftefc^-^V^ 
were fast growing into big Lee and b\g "Bee^ looiA. ^^s:^ 
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there was the long waiting to be done befote they could jget 
Ernest's answer to Aunt Carl/s and Leonora's letters. Run- 
ning along all the time of this waiting, also, was their cotistarit 
wonderment as to what Aunt Carly had said. Had she been 
very severe? Had she made things very bad? Would 
Ernest think they — (it was never " she," or " I ; " they still 
thought of themselves, in all of that, as one) — ^would i,Emest 
think) they were so very wicked as to be incorrigible ? And 
was it possible, also, that he would order one of them to be 
sent to one school, and the other to another, thinking they 
would " grow up " more quickly, and better, if they were 
separated ? As a fact, they had not to wait more than two 
months to hear from their brother ; but they went over and 
over the same wonders so many times in those two months, 
the months seemed to grow almost into years. They seemed 
interminable. They seemed most provoking. 

" Does the postman ever forget to bring all the letters he 
has given to him?" Beatrice was urged by all this tedious 
delay to ask Miss Brydie, one day. 

"No," said Miss Brydie; giving a smile that had gro^m 
to be almost a real smile now, and that no longer gave the 
girls astonishment " He brought me a letter one day to 
say two great-nieces of mine were coming from Jamaica 
to stay with me; and it is quite possible he will bring me 
another letter some day to say the great nieces are to be sent 
away. I daresay, if he has such a letter, he won't want to 
keep it." 

" There 1 " — Leonora and Beatrice looked this "There " to 
one another, when they were at the table ; and they said this 
" There " to one another, when they were away from it, and 
could talk their wonders out. Hadn't they always said 
they might be sent away ? Hadn't they always been sure it 
was quite likely? From being likely, it appeared to get 
actually decided, they talked about it so often ; and they began 
wondering whether they should both be sent off the same day; 
and both have holidays the same times; and both still be 
dressed alike; which last wonder, as had often happened 
before, sent them so far off from the wonder with which they 
bad first started, it seemed to be o\il oi d%\i\. ^Ito^ether. For 
jt made them look down at ftvevi ixocV^, ^tA \iQivkft. \ks2m 
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short the frocks seemed to have shrunk up. And it made 
them run off to a door-post, where they had scratched up how 
tall they were, a few days after they had first landed. And it 
made them quite proud and happy, when they discovered that 
Bee was as tall now as Lee had been, and Lee so much taller 
than Bee could reach, on tiptoes, to scratch, that Bee had to 
stand upon a flower-pot to do the scratches, and then could 
scarcely be sure, conscientiously, that she hadn't tilted her 
pencil up a little too high, or let her pencil slant down a little 
too low, for thorough exactness and accuracy. 

Let them keep their wonders to one point, though, or 
let them let their wonders wander, the letter was gradually 
coming, and at last the letter was delivered. 

In it, Ernest was very grave. He was very distressed. He 
had been in hopes, he said, that his sisters would have taken 
all extra trouble off his hands by being as good as girls could 
be (which was very good indeed, he said, if girls would only 
be it). He had been in hopes, at least, that Lee would have 
set Bee a good example ; for he had a host of things to worry 
him, and a host of things to give him pain, and he certainly 
did not want any addition to them. One of the things that 
gave him pain, he said (after saying a great deal more about 
his disappointment), was the finding quantities of their dear 
parents' letters and treasures and trinkets, when much of the 
wreckage and ddbris of Golden Edge had been cleared away, 
and such trunks and packages as had been discovered and 
rescued, had been looked into. They should see all these 
treasures, some day. They would do them good. He should 
just send them one now, though ; or, rather, the copy of one ; 
for he thought it would do them good now, and the good had 
better not be deferred. It was just some verses their mother 
had written upon himself when he was quite a little boy. She 
had only had him, and their eldest little dead sister, then ; 
and he was sure that would make it very interesting to Lee 
and Bee; and that if they thought about it all through, 
seriously, though they were children, they would see what 
their mother would like, and it would be precisely the same as 
if she were speaking to them. 

**Naw then,'' said Ernest in th^ l^tt;eT, " here (xr% the Unev 
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Our Ernest lay down 

In his little night-gown, 
In lodgings close by the sea ; 

Our Ernest began — 

Such a dear little man ! — 
To chatter to baby and me. 

" Oh, baby !" he said, 

** You are nodding your head ! 
Oh, baby dear, shut down your eyes ! 

Be just like the sun, 

His shining all done, 
Asleep at the back of the skies." 

Then, " Mammy,'* he said, 

** What a nice little bed! 
Soft pillow and blanket and sheet ! 

Snug up to my chin. 

It can tuck me all in. 
It covers my dear little feet ! " 

Then Ernest declares 

He shall whisper his prayers ; 
And says, " Oh, Great Father above, 

I thank Thee to-night. 

For the sun-shiny light, 
I thank Thee, I bless, and I love. 

" I thank Thee for this, 

And for mammy's dear kiss, 
For baby, papa, and for me ; 

I mean to be good. 

Quite as good as I could " — 
He stopped.— Fast asleep by the sea 

" Oh ! the dear little, darling little, fellow !" cried Lee. 

"Oh! the sweet little pet!** cried Bee. Both of them 
thinking of a little flaxen-haired and sun-bumt-skinned Hayle 
toddlekins, just about as old as Ernest was represented to be, 
whom they had often seen playing outside one of the house- 
doors j and neither of them being able to picture Ernest as 
having ever been a baby really at all. 

" As good as I could I " said Lee, then. 

"Yes, as good as I could I ^^ echoed Bee. When, down in 

their hearts, they both of them meant to be as good as they 

could themselves, not only because they wanted to please 

their brother, but because they knew \l w2i^ \.Vv^ owbj thing that 

was right. 
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And then they recollected, with a pang, that they had not 
yet heard whether they y^ere to be sent to school and 
separated! Ernest had not said a syllable about it! Did 
that mean that they were to stay together still where they 
were, gloriously ? Or did it mean that he had put down his 
wishes, in his big letter to Aunt Carly ? 

Aunt Carly put them out of suspense very quickly. " Chil- 
dren," she said, coming to them, " you will begin lessons next 
week under Miss Chester. She will be your daily-governess ; 
and I trust— and I really believe — you will do the best you 
can to improve under her. We will try the plan, at any rate. 
Your brother approves of it, and we will see how it will do." 

The children's faces seemed to grow into immense eyes. 
" And are we to be taught together, and stay at Little Dene ? " 
cried Leonora. 

" Yes, that is what your brother and I have arranged, — if it 
answers. As I hope it will." 

«0h!" 

Miss Brydie bustled away. The girls were holding up their 
hands, their immense eyes seemed to be turning into immense 
smiles, and as Miss Brydie never felt easy with good and 
happy children (although she was very clever at knowing what 
to do when they were naughty !) she left them to themselves. 

Then their " Oh ! " came out again ; and a regular chain of 
" Ohs ! " and they rushed at each other, linking their hands 
together, and waltzing to a merry " Oh ! oh ! oh ! " till they 
were obliged to leave off, because they were out of breath. 
Naturally, when they came to settle down, they began to 
wonder about Miss Chester ; — who was she ? where would she 
come from? was she old? was she lame, halt, blind, deaf, 
dumb, hump-backed ? They knew she was not likely to be 
either of the last, of course ; only, as usual, when they were 
full of fun, their fun flew over, in any fashion. One fashion 
was that they began to guess what was the lady's other name. 

"Miss Chester," went Beatrice, saying the Chester as 
though she were tasting it. " Miss Chester. Um. Then, 
Lee, let us say her other name is Hester. Hester Chester, 
Hester Chester, pricked her thumb, and made it fester." 

It was quite enough to set them T\\ymmg^e.\«:fQO^^''^\i^\s^^^ 
whose name happened to come into thtii Yv^^^'s* TV^^ 's.-scA 
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Miss Mace was sure to be Grace ; they said Miss Bethel was 
sure to be Ethel; they said Miss Marriott was sure to be 
Harriet ; they said Miss Lawrence was sure to be Florence, 
and so on. They made many sly pieces of rhjone indeed, and 
had much amusement from them, during the week ; and then, 
when the new week came, and they were sent for to go into 
the schoolroom that Miss Chester might see them, they felt 
sorry instantly that they had ever rhymed her at all, she was 
so young and so charming, and it was so nice to find that she 
was certain which was which directly, as she gave each one a 

kiss. 

" I never had any pupils from the West Indies before," she 
said. " You are quite interesting to me. For you have seen 
so many things I have never been so fortunate as to see, that, 
though I shall be giving you lessons, you will be giving me 
lessons as well, and we shall get on together, famously." 

That was a different beginning to the begimiing with Aunt 
Carly, certainly. The girls were made to know, at once, that 
what they knew was not rubbish, and childish, and insignifi- 
cant, but had value. It belonged to books ; yes, just the 
same as what Miss Chester knew, belonged to books. Learn- 
ing, it showed them, or knowledge (never mind the name), 
was made up out of what people saw and felt by just living in 
the world and looking at it ; and as they, Lee and Bee, had 
lived in the world, and had looked at it, and felt about it, so 
their little knowledge— as far as it went— might be told, even to 
a governess ! And after this nice beginning, there came a nice 
following. The Casserlys were able, in time, to talk to Miss 
Chester about what was in their hearts — which was better 
even than talking about what was in their heads. They 
spoke of their mother, and all she had taught them ; they 
spoke of their father, and ail the life up at Golden Edge; they 
spoke of their voyage, and what they learnt there ; and the 
whole ' story came out about the chimney-glass, and about 
Ernest being so sorry, and their wish to be quite good, to 
please him. '''As good as they could,''' they said, even show- 
ing Miss Chester the verses from which they took the words. 
In short, when a year had run out, and a second year was 
making itself into a year, montli by mon\\v, ^^ \.\\^ ^tIs were 
shooting up, tall and slim, almost " ON^i^o^r ^^i \^a.e^ 
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come to watch for Miss Chester's arrival of mornings, as some- 
thing quite to their taste ; they had come to be waiting for 
her, to take her umbrella from her, or her cloak, or her 
satchel ; they had come to running down with her to the gate 
when she was going, so as to have her company as long as 
they could. At the mid-day dinner, they thought it delightful 
to listen to what she used to talk about to Aunt Carly ; in 
their strolls in the garden, in their picnics (for which she 
begged Miss Brydie, now and then), in their trips to Penzance 
shopping, or to Camborne (where she lived) to meet some of 
her old pupils, they thought it even more delightful to find that 
she could talk about everything, and could manage to make 
it so interesting, they were not " bored," but were impatient for 
more. Aunt Carly was quite pleased at the change, she told the 
girls, when Miss Chester was by, to hear. ("Aunt Carly, not so 
snarly," Leonora and Beatrice said to one another, in their 
old way, when nobody was by to hear, or to do anything else.) 
Indeed, the only thing wanted, at last, was to know what 
Ernest would think, and what Ernest would say. 

" Our nice dear Miss Chester, perhaps now may rest her?" 
one said. 

" Or he will request her, to tell him who dressed her ? " 
went on the other, taking up the droll notion. " Or he will 
arrest her, and ask her to test her. If we always blest her, 
and always suppressed her, or sometimes depressed her? 
Only Miss Chester is too nice to jest her !" 

Letters came from Ernest, of course ; a letter perhaps by 
every alternate mail. But Leonora and Beatrice wanted 
more than letters ; they wanted Ernest himself, — if they could 
have had him; or, at any rate, something much nearer to 
having him than the mere taking hold of sheets of paper, 
although it was his hand which had written the lines upon 
them. And one day, when Leonora was in the drawing- 
room alone, practising those (shuddery) " scales " which Miss 
Chester always would have practised, she gave a great cry of 
delight. A gentleman was announced as "Bringing a message 
from Jamaica," and, looking in his face, Leonora took hold 
of his hand, feeling quite at home and friendly. He was the 
good ship-friend, Mr American Ha\\ Co\uti\\i\a. \ ^sA Leonora 
recognised him in an instant. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ERNEST SENDS A MESSAGE. 

" Oh ! " went Leonora. And then she gave a great joyful 
" Oh I " again. 

Mr Hail Columbia was not so joyful nearly. He either was, 
or he pretended to be, quite perplexed. 

" You ! " he said, astonished. " You cannot be little Bee 
— I mean you cannot be the Beatrice Casserly who was on 
board ship coming from Jamaica ! " 

" Oh, no 1 " cried Leonora, laughing at his mistake (real or 
feigned, she had no time to think). " I am not." 

"I thought not," said Mr Hail Columbia, seriously, as 
though that settled it And then he said, " I beg your pardon," 
very gravely, and was going to take a seat. 

" But," laughed Leonora, " I am little Lee, you know, which 
is just the same as being little Bee ! It's only that I am 
Leonora, and not Beatrice I " 

" Excuse me," said the American gentleman, still pretend- 
ing to be serious, " but I came to see two little girls about 
that height,'* — and he held his hand down so low, it was 
almost to his knees. " I have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted with a fine young lady whose head is up to my 
chin. May I ask you to be seated, madam ? " 

Leonora laughed, and was taking hold of his hand still, and 
shaking it " How nice to think you have come I " she cried. 
"And to think you have come from Ernest !" 

" Madam, dear madam," went Mr Hail Columbia, still as 
gravely as if he meant every word of it, " may I lead you back 
to the piano ? You were playing some exquisite composition 
when I entered, will you favour me by continuing it ?" 

" Ha I ha ! ha !" Leonora was going ; and then Beatrice 
rushed in, her delight as great as Leonora's, and the two were 
going " Ha I ha ! ha ! " together. 

" I am amazed !" said Mr Hail Columbia. ** Little pip- 
pitty-poppettys 1 " he went, pretending to be playing with two 
little pretended children ever so far \o7i io^x^. ^^\1\\.^^ 
kiggamajigs, they mustn't run all oveT t\v^ A^c\L,\!ci^^ \c^\5RXxi\.\ 
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and they mustn't swarm into the gig or duigey, and climb up 
and down the fok'sle ladder ! I — I beg your pardon, ladies !" 
he cried then, drawing himself up, as if suddenly remembering. 
" This lady was at the piano, when I interrupted her studies. 
Permit me I " 

He was offering his arm, to take Leonora back to the 
music-stool ; and the girls were in an ecstasy. 

" Yes," cried Leonora, "and he says I was playing an * ex- 
quisite composition/ and it was only those rum-tum-tum 
scales ! " 

" Rum-tum-tum, was it ? " cried Mr Hail Columbia, catch- 
ing her words up. " Thanks. I wanted to know the com- 
poser's name. It might have been Herr Umscarum, or 
Signor Fal La, or that great French maestro, from the Con- 
servatoi-oi-oi-oire, M. De Idditie ! Will you favour me by 
playing me that movement of Rum-tum-tum's again ? " 

" What was it like, then ? " cried Beatrice, delightedly. 
" Leonora ! let us ftiake him tell us what it was like!" 

" Pardon, ladies," said Mr Hail Columbia. " My musical 
education was ne^ected in my youth, or perhaps my youth 
neglected my musical education; it is, alas 1 much the same 
thing. But still, I think I can hum, that Rum-tum-tum, It 
was like this a little, if not much. La," — and he took his voice 
down as low as his voice would go, — " La, la," — when he put his 
thumb under his second finger, as if it were very difficult to do 
it, — " La, la, la, la," — ^thumb under again, — " La, la, la, la, la, la, 
la, la !" till he had pretended to go from the very bottom of a 
piano to the very top, and his voice was so high, it was only 
a thin squeak. 

" I think I can hum, that Rum-tum-tum ! " the girls were 
both going, echoing him, and being amused to the utmost 

" Please to hum, more Rum-tum-tum !" Bee went,- when he 
had finished. 

" Pardon, ladies," he said, exactly as if he meant it " But 
when I have sung, I feel unstrung. It fatigues me." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! How nice you are ! " the girls laughed. 

" And so you really are Lee, and you really are Bee?" said 
Mr Hail Columbia ; dropping his pretences, though every 
now and then he went back to tYvem 9^mioTl\!Lefuii of it, 
aod to see the girls' enjoyment, ^' T^vx^ oii^ \^"Vfc^> ^xA^^o^ 
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one is £ee> and you are both Casser-lees, and you really are 
lootted in Hayle> Cornwall?" 

" Yes, yes/* went Lee and Bee, " And you really are our 
good, kindj funny Mr Hail Columbia, and we are so glad to 
see you !'' 

"But how came you to know me?" the gentleman asked. 
" What made you recollect?" 

"Why, I Imew you," cried Leonora, "because here you 
are I I was obliged to know you 1 You are you 1" 

" Not changed then ?" asked Mr Hail Columbia. " Not 
altered. My hair — pardon, ladies — but I have been staying 
in Paris; and the coiffeur there, — ^you would know all the 
coiffeurs in that celebrated Rue — Rue — Rue Quelquechose ? 
took especial pains with my hair, my beard, my moustache ; 
and I thought he must have done so much that no one would 
have known me." 

" But the coiffeur didn't cut your nose, or cut your eyes, or 
cut your voice, or your hands, or you, or anything ! " cried 
Beatrice. " And if Lee hadn't known you, I should ; and we 
are, oh I we are, so glad to see you !" 

"Then about somebody in Jamaica," said Mr Hail 
Columbia. "I guess you'd like to know something about 
him?" 

Of course ! The girls had a score of questions in a moment. 
When was Ernest seen ? How long ago was it? Where was 
he when he was seen ? How was he ? How did he look ? 
Was he tall? Was he a real man? What did he say? 
What did he ask ? What did he want to know ? What mes- 
sages did he send? When was he coming? How long 
would it be? — ^which perhaps, counted up, do not make quite 
a score after all ; only that the girls asked some of the ques- 
tions twice over, and some of them they asked both together, 
making duets of them (i deux langues^ as might be said, in- 
stead of d quatrc mains) \ considering which, and beginning 
from the first, and running along the whole string to the last, 
possibly the number may be made out, — at any rate, as near 
as need ba 

Well, Ernest was in Jamaica when he was seen, Mr Hail 
Columbia began to tell Lee and Bee, ^vmg> om\.\^^ ^x^sj^^^ 
very comically, so as to tease the giiVs as TftviOft. 2&\v&^Q>Ni^^. 
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And it was in this century, the nineteenth, not the last ; and 
he looked — out of his eyes ; and he said — words ; and he 
asked — questions ; and he wanted to know — answers. And 
as for when he was coming, he never was Gumming, he 
was Mr Ernest Casserly. And as for whether he was a real 
man, it was a great pity to have to say it, or even to 
whisper it, but there was a strong suspicion that he was not 
real at all, but stuffed ! Then, as for how long he would be, 
he would be 5 feet 1 1 inches perhaps, if a tailor were going 
to measure him, and that would be ever so uncomfortable if 
he found a berth assigned to him that only measured 5 feet 4. 

"And did he want to know anything about us?" asked 
Leonora, all on the laugh. 

" I think he knew all about us" answered Mr Hail 

Columbia. "I think he knew it was a personal pronoun, 

plural number, first person, objective case, as I used to say 

• in my raising time, at any rate. There is nothing more to 

know about it, is there ? " 

** Shall you tell him anything more ?" asked Leonora, letting 
him joke just as he liked, and enjoying every word of it 
" When you get back, and he asks you how we were, and 
where we were, and what we were, and all, what shall you tell 
him ? " 

"Let me see," said the American. "I must consider. 
When he asks me how you werCf I shall have to say you don't 
wear at all; when he asks where you were, the same answer 
will do, for you haven't worn out anywhere, you are bigger, 
and broader, and fatter, and taller, everywhere ; and when he 
asks what you wear, I shall have to look at you a little longer, 
to get it all into my memory, and be sure I know my lesson. 
For instance, what sort of a fixing do you call this ? You are 
wearing it, you know, and I must tell of if 

It was Leonora's hair-net, which Mr Hail Columbia just 
tipped up a bit with his little finger, and just let fall again, 
comically. 

" Go on ! *' cried Bee. " It is so nice ! Do let us have 
some more ! " 

"Then what is this you wear?" It was Leonora's ear- 
ring, *' And what is this ? '* ll v?a.s \vet ^c^xow, " And this ?" 
her sash. '• And these Ojibbeway moca^OT^s, ox bottes de Pam^ 
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with such high heels and gay cockades, that look so spruce 
and bonny?" 

" It is the dearest fun ! " cried Bee. " It is delightful ! " 

"But tell us," cried Leonora, "how you came to be so 
very, very kind as to come and see us? I can scarcely 
believe now, that you are really here, it seems too nice, a great 
deal." 

" Well," said Mr Hail Columbia, speaking just as he used 
to speak when he and the girls had been fellow-passengers, 
"I came to 'Lend a hand.* Can you understand that?" 

" I think I can," said Leonora. " But I would rather you 
explained it You make it as nice again, when you put it in 
your own words.' 

" Besides," said Beatrice, " ifs so nice to hear you. Go 
on. 

"I thought often of the two little girls I sailed with, then," said 
the American gentleman, humoliring them. " Although it is 
now nearly three years ago, the remembrance of those two little 
girls going to England after a sad calamity which they were 
too young to understand, never quite went away from me ; and 
as business took me to Jamaica for a few days before coming 
here, I thought I would ask at Myrtle Bank, the boarding- 
house, about them. I thought, if they had not come home, 
that it would * Lend a hand * to that brother of theirs they 
were so fond of, if I offered to come and see them." 

"And was Ernest there?" 

" And did he ask you ? " 

" Yes, Ernest was there ; and Ernest did ask me," said Mr 
Hail Columbia, answering both their questions, and smiling 
at their happy impatience. " He happened to be at Kingston, 
and staying at the very boarding-house, and sitting just oppo- 
site to me. What do you say to that ? " 

" It is like seeing him himself 1 " cried Leonora. 

" It is too nice ! " cried Beatrice. And if the girls had not 
been quite so near to " grown up," they would have put their 
arms round their good visitor's neck, and have given him a hug. 

" Well," he continued, " your brother and I had a long talk. 
We had several long talks. Indeed, I went with him to 
Golden Edge—" 

''Oh, Leer' 
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" Oh, Bee ! " 

" And I stayed at Golden Edge—" 

" Oh, Lee ! " 

"Oh, Bee I*' And the girls clasped their hands at each 
ejaculation, and looked at Mr Hail Columbia as if he were a 
welcome sun, and they were basking in him. 

" And they are getting Golden Edge finished now nicely. 
It will be a beautiful place when it is done ; as beautiful as 
any in America, in my own State — which is the best praise I 
can give it. And Casserly — ^your brother, I should say — told 
me all his wishes for you, before we had done. You are to 
come home to him, not only the good girls he knows you will 
be, but elegant, accomplished, splendid, the leaders of Jamaica 
fashions, and the envied of all the Kingston and Port Royal 
belles!" 

Mr Hail Columbia had been warming up into his fun again, 
over this; and it made the girls laugh. Still, they knew he 
was only putting sportively, or comically, what had real truth 
for the foundation of it j and they besieged him with another 
series of questions. 

" Put them alphabetically," he said, for more fun, when they 
stopped at last, for a moment out of breath. " Let me have 
them methodically arranged, like an index, so that we may lay 
our hands on each directly it's wanted." 

" But we want them all I " laughed Bee. 

"Precisely. I know it. Therefore we must catalogue 
them all. Now, begin again." 

" Well," said Bee, " what more are we to know before we 
go back ? " 

" Well," said the American gentleman, mocking her manner, 
" how much do you know now, before you are to think of 
going back ? " 

"We know all Rum-tum-tum's music 1" cried Leonora, 
saucily. 

" Pardon," cried the American, pretending to be very polite. 
" You only know some, of Rum-tum-tum." 

"Oh, what makes you so nice?" cried Beatrice, in 
admiration, 
"Is that question No. 2 m xVv^ \as\.1" ^sked Mr Hail 
Columbia. " Or is it only put \n, \\Ve 2:0. ^Y^ci%^\»;i^-^^ 
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" You have not answered question No. i yet," cried 
Beatrice, waving all others away. " What are we to learn, 
I asked you ? " 

" You must learn not to laugh, when a Yankee comes to 
see yoiL You must learn to take all he says, with becoming 
gravity. You must learn to look very prim, and precise, and 
sedate, and demure." 

"And what else?" asked the girls, laughing more than 
before. 

" You must learn to wear the most odious goods, if only 
they are the fashion; you must learn to cut your gowns off 
here," — Mr Hail Columbia drew his hand from his shoulder 
to shoulder, — " to cut them off here,"— he drew his hand 
across his arm, — " and to let them be ever so awkwardly long 
behind, and yet to step out upon them, without tripping." 

" Oh, Lee ! " cried Beatrice. " Shall we ever be able ? " 

" Of course " cried Leonora, with a toss of her head. She 
was thirteen months, and over, nearer to being grown up than 
Bee was, so all these things seemed to her all that much more 
easy. 

The American gentleman gave a little laugh. " Come," he 
said, noticing it all, " you must be quick, and ask all else you 
want to ask, for I have not much longer to stay and chat with 
you. I had only two hours, to begin with, on my way on to 
Land's End, to see it and the Logan Rock, and the rest ; 
and I must just see your great-aunt. Miss Brydie, a minute, 
you know, to pay her my respects. Will you ask whilst she 
is here, or will you ask before she comes ? " 

There was a twinkle in Mr Hail Columbia's eye as he 
spoke. He was clearly wishing to take all news of everything 
back to Ernest, having heard all news of everything from 
Ernest before starting, and having fully comprehended it. 
" Come," he said again, " perhaps on the whole you had 
better ask me, now we are alone. Begin." 

** Are we to stay here all the while, or are we to go to 
boarding-school ? " 

That was the great and the important thing which the girls 
wanted settled ; and as Leonora brought it out all in one full 
pour, as it were, a flush came on het cheeky axidVvfex ^^^^^^\^ 
really anxious. 

H 
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"Which would you like?" asked the American gentleman, 
noting everything. 

Leonora took a moment to consider. " Tell Ernest," she 
said at last, beginning slowly but becoming assured as she went 
on, " that we are quite happy now ; that we are getting used to 
it; that — that — I am very sorry for all that has gone by, and 
that we are much better now, for Aunt Carly says so. Tell 
him, please, that ever since Miss Chester came, ever3rthing 
has been all right. She is nice all through, and we love her." 

" Can Miss Chester stay ? Is she going to leave you ? " 

" Oh, I hope she can stay," cried Leonora, alartned at the 
thought "I have not heard she is going. If she goes, 
perhaps it may be horrible again. Oh, dear ! " 

Mr Hail Columbia was watchful of all. He was trying to 
** lend a hand," the girls were sure ; and he was trying to lend 
a hand with good effect they found, now Miss Brydie had 
entered the room, holding his card (for his name was not 
Hail Columbia, of course ; that had been only one of his 
jokes), and when, after some politenesses and civilities, they 
began to talk. 

" I am glad to be able to lay a little difficulty before you," 
was what Miss Brydie said. " You will see my nephew again 
so soon, and can explain better to him than I can by letter, 
if you will be so kind, although I shall write as well, of course, 
to burden you as little as possible. It is about Miss Chester, 
the girls' governess." 

How the girls' hearts sank. How their eyes flashed to each 
other, and then to their visitor, full of meaning. 

"She is an inestimable lady," said Aunt Carly, with all her 
ceremony and form. ** She has given me entire satisfaction. 
But, only yesterday she was telling me her plans, and they 
are that she is thinking of giving up out-door engagements 
altogether." 

To see the girls' eyes again, and to see their visitor watch 
them. 

" And if this should be so," he said to Miss Brydie, " what 
follows?" 

" She is in treaty for a house at Penzance," answered Aunt 
Carly, "a. large commodious hous^, c^vivte suitable ; and she 
proposes to open it for a school." 
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" A boarding-school ? " 

" Yes. And she has two or three pupils promised to her 
alreadyi with the parents of other children she has taught, 
taking a warm interest in her future. Now, I do not like 
weighing my plans before these young fellow-passengers of 
yours, on whom you have been so polite as to call ; but some 
allusion to Miss Chester's prospects is sure to come out in 
talk with her, — she will make no change for two or three 
months ; and thinking I may trust them with so much of my 
confidence at their age now, I ask you, although they are 
here, to tell their brother I am at some loss what to do, and 
would very much like to have his suggestions." 

"Might I, although a stranger, venture to make a sugges- 
tion ? " 

"By all means," answered Aunt Carly, " and it will put me 
under an obligation to you." 

" Then," said Mr Hail Columbia, with a happy look at the 
girls, " I would advise that these two young friends of mine 
remain pupils of Miss Chester, and go to reside with her at 
Penzance, as soon as she is ready to receive them." 

The darling ! The good kind friend ! The delight of him I 

" Become boarders with her ? " went Miss Brydie, ruminat- 
ingly. " Leave Little Dene and go lo Penzance ? Coming 
back to me only for holidays ? It will do excellently. For I 
do not know where I could get another lady in the neigh- 
bourhood, advanced enough to take Leonora and Beatrice 
now, and carry them on ; and I was thinking I must have a 
resident -governess from London, which was precisely my 
difficulty. I am obliged, indeed, and I think you may almost 
tell my nephew it is settled." 

"Well, is it what you like?" the American gentleman asked 
Lee and Bee, as they ran down with him to the gate after he 
took leave of Aunt Carly, one on each side of him. " Shall 
I tell your brother you are pleased ? " 

** Tell him you are the nicest Mr Hail Columbia in the 
world ! " rattled out Beatrice. 

** And tell him," cried Leonora, "we will do everything to 
be what you said we were to be, and that we wajvt lo \i^ \i^0^ 
to him with aU our hearts." 

''And stay I" cried Bee, for the gate was teac\ve^^ ^^^ ^^'^^ 
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friend was holding out his hand, prepared to go. " How long 
do you think it will be before we shall have leanit enough to be 
back to him ? Remember we want it to be as short as it can, 
although it will be so nice to be with Miss Chester." 

" How short and how long?" echoed Mr Hail Columbia. 
" I wish I could stay and have some more fun with you, with- 
out risking the loss of my train, you ask such comic questions. 
But I will tell you and be gone. I am afraid you must be as 
much as three years." 

" Three years ! " 

" Yes," he said ; "you are mere children yet, you know; 
liking cakes and candies and all sorts of goodies, just as you 
did on board. You do like those, don't you ? " 

"Yes, indeed," cried Bee, with all sorts of glorified re- 
collections of his confectionary treasures coming to her with 
a rush. 

" So I thought," he answered. " And the hotel-man will 
be here directly with a package I have brought for you. I 
didn't forget little Lee and little Bee, you know ; and now 
you are big Lee and big Bee you will learn to forget time, 
and you will find the three years gone directly." 

Undoubtedly, one way to make time go at a pretty sharp 
pace was to spend some of it in unpacking the parcel which 
arrived almost as soon as Mr Hail Columbia had disappeared 
round the pond by the corner. Undoubtedly, also, another 
way to make time trot, or canter, or even gallop, was to have 
Yankee feasts, as the girls called them, as long as the delight- 
ful parcel lasted. Yet three years looked to be a tedious 
period, when Lee and Bee calculated that it would contain 
over a thousand days, and over one hundred and fifty Sun- 
days ; and that their frocks did not reach down to the ground 
yet, and would have to do that much, and to stop there, 
doing it months before they could be turned into dresses 
proper, and could be allowed to trail.' 

" There is one thing," said Leonora, to try and get some 

comfort out of this, " we are sure to be very, very grand when 

we do go back. And I wonder what sort of dresses our first 

Jong ones will be. I think, yes, I think I should like blue. 

Blue IS true, and blue will do." 

'^ Why don't you say," cried "Bee, ^'1 ^Vo\A.^\^^^\L\X'^^Vsi 
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white IS bright, and white is light? Or, I should like black, 
for black won't crack, and black will pack ? Or " — for Bee 
did not care so much for dresses as she cared for Yankee 
cookies, which she was eating then enjoy ingly, and she 
couldn't help treating Lee's millinery speculations with some 
little scorn — " why don't you say I should like brown, to go 
to town, and I should like gray, to wear to-day, and I should 
like puce, for school-room use, and I should like green, fine 
as a queen ? " 

" Because," began Leonora, firing up a little — 

" Wait ! wait ! wait ! " cried Bee, having a brilliant idea come 
into her, and longing to bring it out, " why don't you say I 
will have striped, that my pen may be wiped? I will 
have plaid, to drive me quite mad ? I will have spots, and 
tie it in knots ? I will have check, quite up to my neck ? 
Why don't you—" 

" Because I don't ! " thrust in Leonora ; determined to cut 
Bee short, and giving such a strong nod to her head as she 
did it, that she and Bee both burst out laughing, and found 
other things connected with the three years' waiting to talk 
about, which could be talked about with thorough good 
humour. 

Yet three years were three years, after all ! A thousand 
nights to go to bed, and a thousand mornings to wake up 
again ! 

"Were the nights but Arabian nights," sighed Leonora, 
" each with a tale to make it go quickly, we might get over it ! " 

"Were the nights but King Arthur's knights," sighed 
Beatrice, mimicking her, " each on a horse with a tail to 
make it go quickly, we might get over it ! " 

" Goose ! " went Leonora. 

" Cackle ! " went Beatrice. 

" You can't make nonsense out of the mornings, anyhow ! " 
triumphed Leonora. "There they are, serious enough, a 
thousand all of a string, and we shall have to bear them ! " 

" Yes, mourning always was a serious thing," went Bee, 
mischievously. "You are right." 

" But still, you know," said Leonora, laughing her nonsense 
away, "we can*t go to sleep for three yeais,2LTv^\}cv^w^'a^^>2>?^ 
ajdn, 80 what are we to do ? " 
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For one thing, luckily, they were all right with regard to 
Miss Chester. Ernest, of course, had not a word to say 
against them going with her. When his letter came, he said 
it was exactly his desire that his sisters should leave Little 
Dene for a while, and go to boarding-school ; for he began to 
think they would be benefited by living with other girls their 
own age, or older; and he was wanting them to come back 
to him, not children, but really women, able to manage for 
themselves, and for him, and for the house, and the estate, 
amongst all the people, usefully. Therefore, when Miss 
Chester's school was ready, the girls had a happy move to it 
Knowing her, and being so much attached to her, to go to 
her house did not seem like going to school, but like going 
into sea-side lodgings ; and the other girls at once took to 
Lee and Bee, and became their pleasant friends. There 
were plenty of studies to be done ; for Miss Chester was a 
hard worker, and always made her girls work hardly with her ; 
but then there were plenty of walks to be taken, sometimes 
into the town, amongst the shops and the shipping, some- 
times along the beautiful roads towards the Lizard, lined with 
ferns ; and there were excursions to St Michael's Mount, and 
Marazion, and over the soft, warm, mossy moors to Towed- 
nack and St Ives. There were other schools in Penzance, 
too ; there were masters who taught at all these others as well 
as at Miss Chester's ; these masters gave parties sometimes, 
bringing all their pupils together ; and so, with the thousand 
days slipping away in this way pleasantly, when the Casserlys 
went home to Little Dene for their first long holidays, and for 
their second long holidays, and for their third long holidays 
still more, they found themselves able to reach up to shelves 
and cupboards, which had been totally beyond their reach at 
first ; they found the upper garden almost on a level with the 
lower garden, with no need, really, to go through the cere- 
mony of using the stone steps at all ; they found the servants 
stealing into the hall to listen to their " pieces," they had be- 
come able to " execute " brilliant " passages " so different to 
the old " Rum-tum-tum ; " and they were conscious, by what- 
ever manner and method it had been done, that two years out 
of the three they were to wait weie ab^oXuXd-^ ^one, and that 
the mystery of " growing up " was ^adM23^>j \i€\xi%^^N^ 
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" I thought we should have known more about it, you 
know," said Beatrice. " I thought we should have felt it. 
But we don't." 

No. Growth is not felt It is only now and then that 
something arrests the attention, showing people that growth 
has come ; and one day something occurred to Leonora and 
Beatrice which arrested their attention, and made them feel 
quite sure. 

** A message from Ernest ! A message from Ernest ! " Lee 
cried to Bee, calling her into Miss Chester's sitting-room, as 
she came out of the drawing-room from her music-lesson with 
the master. "I didn't dare to call you before, of course, 
although my tongue was burning. But Ernest has sent us 
what he calls a message, and see. Bee, dear ! Look here ! *' 

The room was full of bonnets and dresses, and " tulle," and 
"tucks," and all sorts of feminine treasures, the contents of a 
great packing-case ; and as Leonora shook out a flowered and 
flounced ball-dress spread partly on a chair, Beatrice clasped 
her hands joyfully, and could scarcely believe what she saw. 



CHAPTER X. 

ERNEST COMES, 



It will be necessary to go back a little, to explain what all 
this importation of modish millinery meant 

A sentence will do it The grandest invitation concert that 
had ever been given at the Penzance Town Hall was about 
to be given there by the music-master, Mr Sebastian Barker, 
R.A.M., to exhibit his pupils, and Leonora and Beatrice 
Casserly were to play and sing at it. They were only to be 
amongst the rest, naturally ; but does not that mean to them 
dress and fuss, and delight and exultation, and every form and 
shape of excitement of which excitement is capable ? 
^'Miss Chester,*' Mr Barker had said, more than half-a-year 
in advance of the arrival of t\\e ^owet^ «xv^ ^csvvcv^i^'s,^*<\S\\& 
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will be an important occasion, and I want us both to take full 
advantage of it/ 

"A morning-concert, Mr Barker?" 

" Certainly. Or I could not hope to have the help of many 
of my pupils from a few miles out, and to have the attendance 
of many of their friends from a distance. The trains would 
not suit at night, and people do not care to drive much in the 
dark.'* 

" It is true. And I prefer daylight for my girls, decidedly." 

" I am very proud to have your approbation. Miss Chester. 
But may I hope, that as you live so near the town, you will 
not object to your young friends having a little recreation after 
the concert is over? For I am commissioned by Mr Stan- 
worth, some of whose boys, my pupils, will help at my concert, 
to say that he intends having his annual breaking-up theatrical 
performance and dance on the same evening, and he much 
hopes that you and your party will favour him with your com- 
pany. Proper invitations will reach you in due time, of course ; 
and if all can be carried out as we intend, am I not right in 
saying the occasion is very important ? " 

Important? Truly. And the girls could do nothing but 
talk of it, and think of it, and dream ofit, and plan for it, from 
that moment Were they to sing? Were they to play? 
Were they to do both ? And what were they to sing ? And 
what were they to play ? And what were all the other girls in 
their own school to sing and play, and all the other girls and 
boys elsewhere ? 

It seemed useless to ask Mr Barker any of these questions, 
for Mr Barker did not seem to know himself. 

" Come, girls," he would say, one day, to all Miss Chester's 
pupils, dealing them out copies of a new glee. " Take the 
soprano and contralto of this, and let me hear what you make 
of it Four beats to a bar. And this is the time of it. One, 
two, three, four. Now then. Begin." 

But after he had accompanied them for a few lines, he 
would jump up in a pet, and take the copies away. 

" Have you not learnt what a quaver rest is yet ? " would be 
his cry. " And can't you sing piano when it is marked piano ^ 
and staaato v/h^n it is marked staccato^ zxA ^zxUx. ^ovs. c.wi5>x 
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Uir. , and »cc tiiat yoii are coining in aftn- six bais, same of 
yuu, witcn you ou^tn t to come in tili after seven?" 

'lax'. 'V'nt girlp mouths would go down, and the gitfe' 
siiuuiiicrs would ;io u{., and tiic}' would make "ikces" behind 
Wr liarkert iiack woich were not exactly the iaces ihey 
sliuwtfd wilcn Mr Baricer turned round. But they n^^mtiWI 
tiicir iiiiUiLtrr all the mure for his tifiiness ; and the oftenei he 
iMunuKl up fiom bis Beat, disconcerting them, the sorer -Qu^ 
were tljat he was vcn- skilful and kncv- all about it. 

"May we not tn- that again?" Beauice -rentnrcd Is ok 
alx>ut oue of tlie glees,, one day. "That ia-ia-la wbg b> 
cxux-diiigly pietiy i" 

Jr'ur sm instant Hr Barker stared. " No ; you may not tiy 
tliai again,'' he cried, with a frown, iriien the mstant was uva. 
" And ir you did tliink that la-lthia was so exceedingly pret^, 
yyu sliyuld liave sung it so !" 

<.'kurly, it was a very difficult and a very imtable thing to 
ajraiigc a concert {Beatrice being more deeply convinced of it 
than anybody), and Mr Barker's anxieties and desire to do his 
Lcsi were ri:t:eivcd with the deepest impressiveneas. 

" i'eriiuijs you aJid I will have to play our duet," said Lee 
Lo J)cc. " And perlia]>s, as well as singing in the chomses, I 
shuli iiavc to slog III/ last new song, and you wiQ have to ai^ 
yiiui's." 

Tljcrc waa a. giri, also, who could play the violin, and one 
wtu> Luiilil jiluy tiic guitar (and sing a J" 
uliii li ull the Dlliers lliiiiiiiht unapproaclii^ 
well as the rebt, wuie w<jiiilt>i'iiit; wlin 
tliclii, uihI wliuU ihuy bIiui 
Mr llurkvr, diviiiinti 
sliiirply. 

" Whether yoH ate to p 
he cried, "or tlw 
ati: to sii^ this uuuxWr 
there, ate to ^ivc us yi.iur S 
hiiul me here, arc to lavoni 

^^Ttjiy; it thyiuL, 

■^ fyi cailcd Ujjya to - 
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bars, and see that you are coming in after six bars, some of 
you, when you oughtn't to come in till after seven ?'* 

Tutl The girls' mouths would go down, and the girls* 
shoulders would go up, and they would make " faces " behind 
Mr Barker's back which were not exactly the faces they 
showed when Mr Barker turned round. But they admired 
their master all the more for his tiffiness ; and the oftener he 
bounced up from his seat, disconcerting them, the surer they 
were that he was very skilful and knew all about it. 

"May we not try that again?" Beatrice ventured to ask 
about one of the glees, one day. "That la-lorla was so 
exceedingly pretty ! " 

For an instant Mr Barker stared. " No \ you may not try 
that again," he cried, with a frown, when the instant was over. 
" And if you did think that la-la-la was so exceedingly pretty, 
you should have sung it so ! " 

Clearly, it was a very difficult and a very irritable thing to 
arrange a concert (Beatrice being more deeply convinced of it 
than anybody), and Mr Barker's anxieties and desire to do his 
best were received with the deepest impressiveness. 

" Perhaps you and I will have to play our duet," said Lee 
to Bee. " And perhaps, as well as singing in the choruses, I 
shall have to sing my last new song, and you will have to sing 
yours." 

There was a girl, also, who could play the violin, and one 
who could play the guitar (and sing a Spanish song to it, 
which all the others thought unapproachable) ; and these, as 
well as the rest, were wondering what would be expected of 
them, and when they should be told. It was of no use at alL 
Mr Barker, divining their wonderments, spoke out very 
sharply. 

"Whether you are to play Haydn's sonata, Miss Casserly," 
he cried, "or the * Athalie' with your sister, or whether you 
are to sing this number or the other number, or whether you, 
there, are to give us your Scarlatti or your Corelli, or you, be- 
hind me here, are to favour us with your guitar, — I shall not 
tell you. You will, all of you, practise everything you have; 
practising it thoroughly ; and you will consider yourselves 
li^hh to be called upon for w\\\chev^T \ c\voo^^," 
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That was final, — ^at that stage of the pioceediogSy at any 
rate. And all three of Miss Chester^s pianos were occupied 
for every minute in the day ; and the violin had its turn, and 
the guitar had its turn ; all of it being done enthusiastically 
and dUigently, since the girls were resolved to do the best 
that was possible, for their own sakes, as well as to make the 
concert a success. 

Well, and Mr Stanworth and his scholars' theatrical per- 
formance, what about that? It was going to be '^ Julius 
Caesar," the girls heard, one week. All the ladies' parts were 
to be cut out, as not of much consequence j and the boys were 
not to attempt Roman costume, because it would be awkward 
and expensive, but were to do the best they could in jackets, 
with their soft " Jim Crow " hats turned up at the sides. 

" Then if it is to be Julius Caesar," cried Beatrice, " let us 
hope Mark Antony will leave out ' lend me your ears,' or I 
am sure I shall be obliged to laugh, in spite of me." 

"Yes," said Leonora, " and I am certain when Cassius says — 

* He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake* — 

that if he shakes too much, to show it, I shall shake too, only 
I shall shake with a titter, and I shall be very sorry." 

" And Lee," said Bee, " is it in Julius Caesar where they say — 

* Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts. 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair ' ? 

I hope it is ; for, don't you see, plumes and fans seem so con- 
sistent, and give one such a beautiful idea of a party I " 

" Then youll not get the idea. Miss Beatrice Casserly, my 
dear," said Leonora, in a very superior grown-up manner, 
"for those lines are in Coriolanus ; Miss Chester was reading 
them to us yesterday, — I wonder you can forget, — and I don't 
suppose Mr Stanworth's little chits of boys are going to 
miurder thaiJ* 

Neither were they going to murder " Julius Caesar," accord- 
ing to the next rumour that was current. They were goin^ to 
be r^utical, and try " Black-Eyed Sus^m " 
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** In that, I suppose," said Bee, who would have her joke, 
" they will fight a great deal to get the black eyes ; though, 
indeed, and before a mixed company too, I don't think they 
need give one to poor Susan ! " 

" Now, isn't she absurd ? " cried Leonora, appealing to the 
other scholars. " She knows as well as we do that there's no 
fighting of the sort she means in the play at all ; but that it's 
all about — about — By the way, does anybody know what it 
is about?" 

No, nobody did. But that proved to be of no consequence; 
for word came that Mr Stanworth's " chits " were not going to 
play " Black-Eyed Susan " either ; they were going to " do " 
Blue Beard in tableaux without any speaking ; and the young 
ladies settled down to the contemplation of such a perform- 
ance quite comfortably. It would be superb fun to see the 
boys dressed up as the wife and Sister Ann; it would be 
superb fan to see the boys dressed up as the row of dead 
wives, the opened closet " discovering " them there, all of them 
shown as if hanging, with their heads all on one side. It 
would be capital fun, though not quite so superb, to see the 
brothers rush in at last to save the wife and sister; and if Blue 
Beard's blue beard should really be blue, and as long as the 
young ladies' longest " back-hair," just twisted round and hung 
down in front, perfect contentment would be given, and 
nothing further would be required. 

"Will it be this way?" cried Beatrice, unpinning all her 
wavy dark hair in a trice, twisting her white combing-gown 
round her head for a turban, and then holding her long locks 
under her chin, whilst she went " Wag-wag-wag," to make them 
go up and down, beard-wise. 

" The very thing ! " cried Leonora, catching the inspiration. 

And Leonora fell on her knees, as the wife, with her hands 
up, supplicatingly. Another girl jumped on a box, waving a 
towel (into a cupboard, but that is a detail), as Sister Ann ; 
and the rest posed themselves against the wall for wives, in 
more or less crushed attitudes, each showing there had been 
murder, with no possibility of getting over it. 

Then " Ha ! ha ! ha !" the performers all went, at the end 
of their improvised little enteiUmmtiil, \Jcv^i^ bdn^ nobody 
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there to find fault, and their own pleasure being ample. In- 
deed, the method hit upon in this hilarious way seemed so 
commendable a method, that from that moment, on those 
evenings when Miss Chester and her assistants were otherwise 
engaged, it was resorted to frequently. Starting up from the 
preparation of German exercises, or the composition of French 
essays, the young ladies would drop into momentary tableaux, 
perhaps illustrative of something they had been reading, per- 
haps illustrative only of the fact that they were young and 
easily pleased and happy ; and though the schoolroom would 
resound for the time with laughter, it all brought about good, 
for there would be a return to studies afterwards, all the more 
painstakingly for the merry interruption. 

And now for the millinery. It was to be for this wonderful 
concert, and for this wonderful theatrical performance after- 
wards, of course. 

** We should like to be dressed very nicelyy" Leonora had 
written in her letter to Ernest ; whereupon Beatrice, who was 
looking over her sister's shoulder, had scratched out "very 
nicely," and substituted " beautifully." 

" You need not mind what Beatrice puts in^^ Leonora had 
gone on. "/« some things she is clever enough; Miss 
Chester says that in her English essays she shows a vivacity 
of comprehension which is quite remarkable,*^ " Thank you," 
Beatrice had dashed in, over the line. " In matters of dress, 
however, J regret to inform you that Miss Casserly says — " 
"Miss Casserly is only Lee, trying to give herself airs," had 
been Bee's quick interpolation " Pay no attention to her." 
" — she has no taste or no discrimination whatever. She has 
ci>en been known to trim a hat with buttercups in November, 
and to decide that holly with scarlet berries — think of it! — 
would do for her church bonnet in July. So, Ernest dear, if 
you will take what 1 say about the dress question, I think we 
ought to have everything quite neiv and quite nice, like the 
Corsellises, and the Pascos, and the Vyvyans, and the Carlyons, 
and all the others ; and provided we can get permission soon 
enough from you to give the order, this Penzance dressmaker 
will be able to suit us nicely. She is a clever woman" 

" Yes," Beatrice had scribbled m, " so e\evet, ^^ \s\^^^'5» 
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her bills out makeing for making, Itneing for Iming^ she drops 
her g's and h's when she speaks, and when she wanted to 
recommend a girl, the other day, to have her skirt bouffk^ she 
called it buffered, and we have never got over it ! " 

" She is a clever woman at her business ^^ Leonora had 
gone sedately on — ^just slily drawing the flat of her pen across 
Beatrice's hand so as to smear it — ^^ and as she i^ making for 
all the other girls ^ J should like her to make for us^ much better 
than that — " 

" Silly old," Beatrice wrote above, with a carat under, to 
show the place. 

— ^^ Miss Tregenna whom Aunt Carly always has^ by the 
day, to work at Little Dene, We shall have more stvle; we 
shall be more like the others; more what you once wrote to us 
that you would like us to be — comme ilfautP 

" And dear Ernest," Beatrice had added to all this, as a 
coaxing postscript, " if you could let us have a little more 
pocket-money, it would be more comme il faut still ! I find 
the comme il faut is a foe who will not be vanquished till my 
purse is empty, and when my purse is empty, I neither feel 
industrious nor amiable. Jamaica postage-stamps are sixpence, 
instead of a penny ; foreign post paper is absurdly dear, com- 
pared with the other; they always bring the collection-bag 
round at church, at every. service; Aunt Carly expects us to 
provide our own tulle, for ruching round our necks ; my new 
spotted fall blew away the other day when we were driving to 
the Logan ; and I do hope you will take all this into con- 
sideration. There is such a delicious confectioner's shop, too, 
close to the Town Hall (where the concert is to be), selling 
such delicious jumbles, Bath buns, and raspberry sandwiches, 
that it is a hard matter to go by it without buying something ; 
and I beg respectfully, my dear sir, to call your attention to 
this subject likewise, A pressing necessity having come upon 
me yesterday, also, to give a ragged little bare-footed beggar- 
boy twopence, because he begged so prettily, I desire that 
this item of charity will weigh with you, and that you will 
send a special fund to meet it." 

" There ! " Leonora had cried, when all this much had been 
presented, either in neat or very sVovenV^ i^Vv^ax^., and either 
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as seriousness or burlesqae; '^ we win neither of us pat another 
word ! Ernest will let us have as much as he can let us have ; 
for, in one sense, you know, some of it is ours, as much as it 
is his. In seven or eight weeks the return maQ will have 
brought back his answer ; and till those seven or eight weeks 
are over, we will let— pouf ! yes, just like that ! — ^we will let 
the subject go.'' 

It was an excellent intention, could there have been 
adherence to it But was it likely? On the very way home 
from the procession-walk, during which letter-posting was 
allowed, and during which this very letter was posted, Beatrice 
pointed to some '^ recherche" something or another hanging 
up in a draper's window (particularly enjoying the rechtrche\ 
and said she should like that tint, or that texture, or that treat- 
ment (she really did not care a jot what, and only did it for 
perversity), when the time came to order the dress for the 
party, and when she should be especially sure to recollect it 
Continuously, too, she was alluding to the dress by going 
^'Pouf!" in imitation of Leonora's airy dismissal of it; and 
she would pretend to catch something floating by, to have it 
escape her, to repeat this, and finally, when she had pretended 
she had secured it, to look at what she had captured, 
rapturously, calling it " a sweet thing," and tossing herself as 
though she were wearing it, and knew it was very becoming. 

There was no banishment of the matter firom Leonora's 
mind, either, — even had she not been stimulated by Bee's 
comic reminders. The other girls were writing to their 
homes, and receiving letters from their homes, in reference to 
the notable affair; they were balancing the advantages of 
mauve, or &7U, or cardinal, or bleu chinois ; they were won- 
dering whether they should be treated with kid gloves with 
irmumerable buttons, or whether they should have to £dl back 
upon their black silk mits ; they were weighing the different 
effects of camellias in the hair, of gloire-de-Dijon roses, of 
simple forget-me-nots, of marguerite daisies ; and so Lee was 
very quickly in the stream of it, with all the rest, nothing 
hindering her. 

" That's the postman's ring ! " Bee had cried at last, when 
she •and Lee were in their room dressing OTi<& isiotuav^. "-"-X. 
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am sure of it. Yes," for their room looked into the road, and 
by rushing to the window she could see who was going 
away. " It is he ! And this is the right morning, you know, 
for the West India mails ! " 

" Are you sure ? " said Lee. " I thought it was not till 
to-morrow, usually ? " 

" No ; to-day," answered Bee, quite positively, " I have 
noticed how exact they are, often. Oh, Lee, isn't it a pity we 
mayn't open the letter-box for ourselves, but are obliged to 
wait for Miss Chester ! " 

It might be a pity ; but it had to be done, by stringent 
rule. Prayers had to come also, and breakfast; and then, 
and not till then, was it Miss Chester's habit to possess herself 
of the morning's letters, and deal them out to her pupils. 

" News from the Colonies ! " she had cried, on this parti- 
cular morning, picking the colonial letter out " Leonora and 
Beatrice, here is a letter from your brother." And as she had 
handed it over, Lee had taken it, and she and Bee, without 
waiting to hear the luck of the other girls, had scuttled away 
into the garden, that in the short interval before lessons 
they might make themselves mistresses of the letter's contents. 

It was glorious. Ernest was absolutely coming himself! 
And coming to take them back with him to Jamaica ! 

Could it be true ? 

« Lee ! " 

" Bee ! " 

Yes. They turned to that glorious first page again, and 
there it was, in all the full delight of it. Moreover, as Ernest 
meant to arrive in England by a certain mail, which would 
give him time to reach Penzance for the concert, his sisters 
were to have whatever Miss Chester thought suitable, and 
they were to have it good and abundant, because he should 
like to see them at their best. He wanted to be proud of 
them ; and to find that their English residence (their English 
captivity, as they had once thought it) had metamorphosed 
them from baby- romps into charming women, who could go 
back to Golden Edge to take their mother's place, and fill it 
as charmingly as she had done. 

**Muf here is an ideal^ Ernest had said, at the end of his 
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letter. " / am coming by the French line of steamers^ land- 
ing me at Bordeaux^ and giving me the opportunity to see 
Paris; after which I shall cross from the Channel Islands to 
Southampton, What does Miss Chester think of me ordering 
all your togrog-ery in Paris (/ believe that is the proper word\ 
and bringing it over with me? Over here, we think a great 
deal of the Paris fashions, — / mean, of course, the ladies do ; 
and though it may seem peculiar for me to burden myself 
with millinery hunting, if the matter of measurements can be 
got aver, I believe I shall find it more interesting than 
troublesome, and to please my little sisters I will willingly 
undertake itJ^ 

So that was how it had been. Inch-measures had been 
obtained — 

(" Let it trail very long," had been Lee's directions to the 
dressmaker, who had hiuig the inch-measure from her waist, 
and looked up to her for orders. 

" Oh, yes ! " Bee had cried, capping her. " Let mine be so 
magnificently long that when I stand at the window it trails 
right out at the door ! ") 

— important figures had been written down on sheets of 
paper — (" If you please," Beatrice had stuck in, " Leonora is 
a brunette, and I am a brunetter ! *) — all had been carefully 
posted to await Ernest's arrival in Paris ; and the only thing 
that had diff'ered from the original intention was that here 
was the packing-case delivered, and Ernest had not brought it. 

" And why should he call it a message ? " cried Leonora, 
continuing to shake out the tulle, or toile, the crimping, or 
gimping (whatever it was), whilst Beatrice remained clasping 
her hands in her first ecstasy. " There, see, on the table is a 
paper in his own writing, the first thing I saw when Hannah 
kelped me to force ofi* the lid ; and it just says * a message ; ' 
and I wonder why ?" 

Bee put her wonderments aside for the moment, and so did 
Lee ; it was so enchanting to go on emptying that packing- 
case, and to find it such a store-house of treasures, 

" Gloves 1 " cried Bee. " Oh ! lovely ! " 

" Fichus I " cried Lee. " More lovely still ! " 

"Flowers for our hair!" " Coral bioocYi^^V' ^^Y^eOc^ci^Ns.^? 
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" Des bas I — I won't say that in English ! " said Beatrice, 
whose exclamation that happened to be. ^^Jupes de mous- 
seline! — French again!" ^^ A sortir du ball — called so on 
the label, or I should have called it an opera-cloak ; and see ! 
here is a paper on it to say it is a present for Miss Chester ! I 
am so glad ! " " Some boxes of French plums, all the way 
down here at the bottom ! " *' Some chocolates ! " "A 
parcel carefully tied up, — let's snip the string with the scissors ! 
Thafs right! let's snatch off the paper, and — and — it's 
Ernest's portrait ! " 

It wanted Miss Chester to see this portrait, it wanted the 
governesses to see this portrait, it wanted the girls, and even 
the servants, to see it, before Lee and Bee could settle down, 
and feel anything like calmness. Why, he was as distin- 
guished looking as the county member, and ever so much 
handsomer than the young earl's tutor ! His hair was in a 
beautiful mass; his beard — neither too long nor too short, 
just a proper medium — was in a beautiful mass; his moustache 
had exactly that air to which it was impossible to give a name, 
but which was exactly the air that it ought to have ! There 
were the dear old features, too, instantly bringing back what 
Lee and Bee remembered of them ! There was their own 
dear brother, only that he seemed a completed man no^, 
instead of a just-begun one, and completed to perfection ! 

All true ; every word. But why had Ernest sent these things, 
making them a message, instead of bringing them ? 

The next morning's post, when the next morning's post was 
sorted out, brought an answer. Ernest was ill. He was 
obliged to stay in Paris, not kept to his bed, but kept to his 
room ; and as there was a chance that he could not get to 
Penzance by the day he desired to get there, he had sent his 
purchases on. But the girls were not to be upset, he said. 
They were to enjoy their togrog-ery, and enjoy their concert, 
and he would get himself into travelling condition, and come 
to them, as soon as he could. 

Lee and Bee, though, could not be otherwise than very 

seriously upset. What was the concert to them ? What was 

the boys' play ? What were even the Parisian dresses ?^ They 

hoped, as Miss Chester bid them \vope, \k\zX, Ernest would yet 
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arrive; that, as there were yet seven days before the appointed 
day, he might come on the sixth, or the fifth, or the fourth ; 
that, as he had not come, up to that fourth, he was all the 
more likely to come on the third, or the second ; but as the 
second had come, which was the last but one, and the first 
had come, which was the last of all, and Ernest was not 
there, and had not written to say he would be there, Lee and. 
Bee were quite ^iistressed, and implored Miss Chester to let 
them stay behind, giving up concert and entertainment entirely. 

" Nay, dears,*' Miss Chester replied, " that would not be 
right. Mr Barker has assigned you your parts, and 
your places in the programme, and it would never do to 
drop out now. Up to your room, come, like sensible 
girls. Put on your finery, the same as your schoolmates are 
putting on their finery ; and be sure you are ready, and do 
not keep our party waiting." 

To hear was to obey, in old Oriental fashion. And to be 
sure, when the dresses were laid out upon the bed, and the 
boots, and the " bas," and the flowers, and all the etceteras, 
were nicely arranged to be handy, and, to be sure, again, when 
Leonora, going straighter to her work than the volatile Bee, 
had succeeded in getting her dress on, with the boots, and 
the " bas," and all the etceteras, she could not deny that the 
effect produced gave very substantial consolation, and that it 
would have been a pity, certainly, at that last moment, not 
to have let the effect be there. Judge, however, of her over- 
brimming joy, when, being summoned by a servant to go 
down to the drawing-room directly she was ready, she flew 
down, and flew in, and she had her arms up at Ernest's neck, 
and Ernest had his arm round her waist, and they were look- 
ing at one another, after all those years of absence, lovingly. 
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CHAPTER XL 

EVERYONE IS HAPPY. 

" Can it really, really, be true ! " 

" Yes, Lee, my love, yes ! " 

" But—" 

"But what?" 

" Why," said Leonora, and she was putting her hands from 
Ernest's neck on to his hair, and his beard, and just stroking 
his cheek with her fingers, and finishing off by giving him 
another delighted kiss, " you don't seem like an old, old, elder 
brother, who might be — oh, ever so old ! — you don't seem 
like the old, old Ernest, but you seem exactly like — a gentle- 
man ! " 

Ernest laughed, and gently put his sister away from him, 
and began turning her round. " And you," he said ; " what 
am I to say to the little romping Jamaica child, who in a few 
years has changed into this ? " 

" Is it nice ? " Leonora cried, dropping down so that her 
dress might spread more elegantly. " And am I nice ? But 
Bee ! " she started up with. " I must run for Bee ! One 
moment, that's all ! " 

And in one moment (or as near as need be) she was back 
with Beatrice, who had her new dress on, certainly ; but who 
had no flowers yet in her hair, and no flower at her neck, and 
who had her new satin boots in her hand, just about to think 
of putting them on ; and who flung these away, and flung out 
her arms, and was caught by Ernest in a great shower of 
petting and kisses. 

"Upon my word," went Ernest after a while, when he 
put her away, in turn, and began spinning her round in the 
manner he had spun Leonora. 

" And upon my word ! " went Bee, extricating herself, and 
imitating his admiring manner, whilst she walked round him 
inspectingly, being unable, since he was a man, to set about 
spinning him. 

" But you look/' she cried, wTaw ^"^^ ^"^^ ^x5v^^^ V^ 
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survey, and when her eyes were up at his hair, and her eyes 
were down at his boots, " you look, not like Ernest, but like 
a gentleman ! " 

" Isn't that just what I said ! " cried Leonora. 

" And isn't that just what I laughed at ? " cried Ernest. 
" For, tell me, what is the reason you should be surprised I 
should look to be a gentleman ? " 

" Because you are our brother ! " 

" Because you are Ernest ! " 

** Because, in fact," went on Leonora, taking up Beatrice's 
exclamation and her own, and weaving them together, " we 
had thought about you as a bit of a tease, and yet as of some- 
body to be afraid of; and as a boy, and yet as an old man ; 
and as one of ourselves, and yet as, somehow, our father ; and 
so, altogether, now we find you are — " 

" Far better than the music-master," put in Beatrice, finish- 
ing the sentence for her sister, "and far better than the 
riding-master, and far better than the silly old vicar, and quite 
as good as the three curates and the member all rolled into 
one, — why, it is a splendid surprise for us, and we can't help 
telling you so ! " 

" Then arithmetic has not helped you ? " laughed Ernest. 

" Arithmetic ! " cried Beatrice. " Whatever has arithmetic 
to do with it ! " 

" To make you think of numbers," said Ernest. " If, when 
you were nine and ten, I was twenty, now you are sixteen and 
seventeen, I am still only twenty-seven. Isn't that an easy 
sum for you ? " 

"Yes, but we don't think of such things as that," said 
Beatrice, firmly. "A brother's a brother, and a father's a 
father, and a gentleman's a gentleman, and we never mix them 
up." 

"And it's only because we see you all at once," said 
Leonora, in further wise elucidation, "that we cannot, at first, 
quite make it out But, Ernest ! What are we to do ? 
Miss Chester and the girls will all be ready directly, and the 
concert will be ready, and we shall all have to go 1 " 

" Then we all will go, that's all." 

^'Bnt you, too ? " 
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" Certainly. I have ordered a closed conveyance, — a fly, 
or whatever you call it here, — to follow me up from the hotel, 
it may be at the door now — ^^ 

" Yes, it is ! " cried Bee, after one of her quick rushes to 
the window. "That is, there are three there, and I know 
Miss Chester only ordered two." 

" AU right Go on ! " 

— " and I thought I would tell Miss Chester that I would 
take my little sisters to the concert myself." 

« Splendid ! " 

"Delicious ! Because, don't you see,'' came Bee's enjoyed 
addition, " the girls will be so savage ! " 

"Not really savage, you know," explained Leonora, "only 
we shall be able to tell, by just some little something, that 
they are feeling it ; and that they are wondering whether we 
are going to snub them, and whether, therefore, they hadn't 
better begin the little performance by snubbing us ! " 

"And they'll go, j"^," said Bee, drawing herself up in her 
new finery. " And they'll go, so " — and she turned her head. 
" And so "—casting down her eyes. " And so " — pursing up 
her mouth. " And let them go so^ so, so, as long as they like, 
I shouldn't feel in the least offended; for I should go sOySo, 
so, myself, if it could possibly happen that they were taken off" 
grandly by a great grand brother ; and it's only a school-girl's 
way, and nothing's meant by it, and I shan't mind it at all ! " 

" And might not some of the so, so, so,^* laughed Ernest, 
" come because they thought you were a little bit grand your- 
self? " 

" Oh dear no ! " declared Beatrice. " They would know, 
quite well, inside of them, that I was only a girl dressed up ! " 

" Are you a girl who has finished her dressing up ? " asked 
Ernest, after his amusement at this. " I see a Paris boot out 
theie, and I see another under the table ; and I see a some- 
thing wanting about you that does not appear to be wanting 
in Lee, — though I can't tell you what it is ; so what would it 
be if you were to run away sharply, and were to run back again 
as sharply as you can, nicely completed, and ready for start- 
ing?" 

" Lee must go with me," cried "B^^ ^ci^xcW&xv^ ^n^x 'Ciw^ 
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room to pick up her boots. " I can't possibly pin the flowers 
into my hair, imless she is there to help me. And I believe 
— I really do believe — that I shall split my boots ! " 

" Besides, I must go ; I must get my gloves and my cloak," 
said Leonora. And so the two ran off, meeting Miss Chester 
coming in to greet their brother ; and the two ran back, to 
find Miss Chester and all the others already started, and to 
find themselves, in another minute, driving along in the 
carriage with their brother, just as he had said. 

" There's our music," cried Bee, putting a large roll of it 
on to Ernest's knee. " We were each to take our own, for 
fear it should get lost at the hall in the general scramble. 
Will you take charge of it ? " 

" It seems that I must," said Ernest, giving an expressive 
look at all the finery in front of him. 

For furbelows were half-covering the right hand window, 
and furbelows were half-covering the left hand window ; and 
furbelows seemed as if they wanted all of the seat on which 
Ernest sat, and as if, even then, they would like to have some- 
thing to do with the coachman, and to hang as a decoration 
to the horse's tail. Surprisingly, too (or was it, not surprising- 
ingly?), the higher the furbelows rose, the higher rose Lee's 
and Bee's gratification. They looked at it in all its invasion 
and fuss, and airy kind of invincible conquest, as if they 
would not have had it a " pucker " or a " ruck " short, for any 
money. And what with this, and what with the relief it was 
to have their apprehensions for Ernest dissipated, and to have 
him sitting before them glad and well, their eyes sparkled, 
Iheir cheeks burned, and (going back two or three years in 
their growing-up) their tongues overran with vivacity. Dart- 
ing from some remark about their songs, to some remark about 
their glees, darting from some admiration for the "set" of 
their dresses, to some explosive gratitude to Ernest for sending 
them, they pointed out every object of interest they passed as 
they drove along, be it person, fie it place, and kept their 
brother's attention going from one side of the carriage to the 
other, distractingly. 

'* ThaX^s the way we go to church ! " it was. " There ! 
Quick I See .' " " That's the load to \\v^ moca^V' « There's 
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the best view <^ St Michad's Mount ! " " That leads doiBm 
to the railway station !" '^ See that sh(^? That's where we 
go for macxam^ twine, and rainbow beads ! " '' See that old 
sailor? He's the Duke of Worthing, they say, really; only 
somebody's keeping him out of his property. And it's a great 
shame !" " See that little old feUow ? He's a great curiosity- 
collector ; and they say he has a Titian, or a Tietjens, or 
something, I dcm't know, which is worth thousands ; and that 
he has the snuff of the identical candles Sir Humphrey Davy 
experimented with, and something remarkable on paper 
written by Miss Biffin with her toes!" "And see! Yes, 
that's the vicar, that one ! And he's going to the concert ! " 
'^ And these are the DeBallas, and those are the Pratts; and here 
come the Trevanions driving; and here are the curates, all of a 
row ; and here are the Stanworth boys walking in procession ; 
and those are the Ra3rs, and those the Busbj^ ; and there are 
the placards, look ! saying it's Mr Barker's concert, see ! 
* Pupils of Mr Sebastian Barker, R. A M ' ; and, oh dear me ! 
what a thick block there is of carriages at the Town Hall 
steps ! and there go our girls and Miss Chester just through 
the door ! and I daresay we shall have to wait ever so long, 
— ^but no, we shan't, for it is our turn, now, and here we 
are!" 

There was no diminution of this delicious excitement, 
either, when it came to entering the hall with Ernest, as part 
of the audience. For Leonora and Beatrice were not to re- 
main part of the audience. They were to be beckoned away 
quietly into what it was rapture to find called " the green- 
room I " they were to be allowed to return firom there to " the 
front," with strict injunctions to present themselves again 
during the performance of the number in the programme 
immediately preceding their own ; they were to repeat this, 
sometimes being at the concert, sometimes being of the con- 
cert ; and they could not fail to think attention was being 
directed to this duplex position, and to feel all things a 
glorified flutter. 

" Did you notice that girl in white, looking over my copy ? " 
Leonora asked Ernest, on returning to him after taking part 
in a glee. " She's one of ours, and s\xe caxv ^t^x^v^^ ^'^^ 
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beautifully. She can take any flower or leaf you like, say a 
beautiful little bronzed ivy, and she can copy it exactly." 

" See that girl in blue, going to play the bass there ? " 
whispered Beatrice, " She always carries a little spinning-top 
about with her, one of those tiny toy ones as big as your nail, 
and she makes it spin almost for ever ! " 

" There ! *' cried Leonora, re-seating herself, when she and 
Beatrice had sung a duet. " Those three little things who 
are going to play this trio are Mr Barker's own children. 
That big boy, with his violoncello, is only twelve ; and the two 
girls, with the violin, are only nine and eleven. 

** And they have been saying such funny things in the green- 
room ! " added Bee. " The boy calls his violoncello his great- 
godmother, and says she is to bring him some silver spoons ; 
and the little girls say that half-biscuits are only semi-quavers, 
and half of half biscuits only demi-semi-quavers, and that they 
must eat whole biscuits, which they call crotchets and minims, 
or else they couldn't play in time ! " • 

" Those people up there," whispered Leonora, indicating 
some with a movement of her eyes, " are from The Mount Mr 
Barker was very anxious they should come, because they are 
to stay in Cornwall some time now, and he is to teach the 
eldest girls. Those people across there are only visitors, and 
nobody knows them. That is the vicarage party. These 
just behind are from Hayle, at that house you can see right 
up above Little Dene." 

In short, in their provincial simplicity, and their elation, 
Lee and Bee thought Ernest must be as much interested in 
the small news of the neighbourhood as they were ; and they 
poured it out to him from the dashing overture which began 
the concert, and all along it, and all through the interval be- 
tween the two parts, and down to the moment they left him 
to help in Pinsuti's glee, "Spring Song," which brought the 
concert to an end. For example, there was their fellow- 
pupil, in the course of the programme, with her song to the 
accompaniment of her guitar. Could Ernest have recollected 
what his sisters told him, they furnished him with as many 
facts concerning this young lady as would have enabled 
him to have written her memo\i, 1\v^x^ \n^^ \!c^^ ^xlfrom 
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another school going to sing that old insipid Scotch song, 
and who had plaid trimmings to her dress to be appropriate. 
Ernest was not to run away with the idea that she was 
Scotch at all, or had ever seen the other side of the 
Tweed; she only came from Devonshire, just down by 
Torquay. There were those droll little trio children again. 
They had just finished the last " minims " and " crotchets*' 
on the plates; and had said that as they were Barkers, 
they were the same as dogs, and ought to learn to bark 
out " Bow wow.'* (And one, the big one, Beatrice said 
further, had said he could bow, although he couldn't wow, 
and he had bowed to everybody in the green-room, declar- 
ing he knew half his lesson.) There were the Stanworth 
boys, in a part song, unaccompanied by any of the girls. 
In the silence before this began, and in the silence after 
this finished, Ernest was made acquainted with all the ex- 
pectations of the ensuing Blue Beard performance ; how 
this boy, it was thought, would be such, how that boy 
would be such another, how, at last, if it should differ any 
way from these surmises, it would not really be of the 
slightest consequence, since the having him, Ernest, was 
everything all in itself, and those particular boys were nothing 
more than " chits.'* 

By the by, was it necessary for Leonora and Beatrice to go 
and see these " chits " ? If Ernest were to speak to Miss 
Chester about it, and were to say that, now he had come, his 
sisters would rather spend the evening in his company, did not 
Ernest think that Miss Chester would say he should do as he 
liked? 

" But what I would like is that you should go," said Ernest. 
" I shall drive back with you to school, and leave you there, 
for Miss Chester to undertake you for the evening, according 
to her previous plans. Then I shall return to the hotel to 
dine, — you are forgetting, you see, that I am not a school-girl, 
but, as you say, a gentleman ; and I will be with you ^ain 
some time in the morning early." 

Well, perhaps after all, that was best. Lee and Bee had 
time by it to go amongst their schoolfellows, carrying to them 
their whole budget of delight •, and La^ axA ^^^ ^-^^^xi^^ "^^ 
said budget, taking advantage of the t\m^ Xo XJcv^ ^\iJ\^^V 
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Oh, yes, that was their brother, of course. And of course 
he was handsome; he always had been. Only they hadn't 
said anything about it, because what was the use ? And he 
had come from Paris, and London, and the Rhine, and 
Madrid, and Rome, and the Riviera, and the Tyrol, and St 
Petersburg, and Mount Blanc, and Algiers, and the Opera 
Comique, and the La Scala, and Ben Nevis, and the Tropics 
or the Trossachs, or something, and everywhere. 

" At least," said Beatrice, in answer to a question from the 
guitar-girl, which brought her to see that inflation was carrying 
her to a geographical fib of gigantic proportions, " I don't 
really think we asked him exactly about any of his travels ; 
for the concert was going on all the while, you see ; and the 
concert brought a great deal to say that was only about the 
concert, and we shall hear more of the real thing to-morrow. 
Only he looked as if he had been everywhere, didn't he ? " 

That was undoubted. Leonora, with a spice of sarcasm, 
which was coming back to her, now she was sobering again 
somewhat into being " grown up," had many proofs of Ernest's 
decided appearance of having been in all places where it was 
possible that he could have been. 

" He had the Alps on his forehead/' she cried. " Couldn't 
you see them ? His bunch of keys came from St Peter's; and 
when everybody clapped their hands to encore us, he said it 
reminded him of Fatii ! " 

There was enjoyable distinction, moreover, at the tea-table, 
when Miss Chester congratulated Lee and Bee on Ernest's 
arrival The meal was hurried, for there was to be a quick 
set-off after it to Mr Stanworth's party ; but it was not too 
hurried for Miss Chester to say she was much interested in 
Mr Casserly ; that, in their few minutes' talk, he had shown 
himself to possess an abundance of information; that a colonial 
life appeared to be very captivating ; and that she quite envied 
Leonora and Beatrice who would so soon be entering upon it 
She tacked a little moral lesson on to her monition, of course. 
(" Moral lesson " was what the girls had come to call her exer- 
cises in this department of her duty, and they said it was " Vol. 
1, Col I, Chap. I, Rap i,pp. ever so many"; only they said 
it all ^ood-humouredly, having aiv ^dm\x^>cvoiVL l^x ^\\a.t they 
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heard, really.) She said that her pupils were to take the good 
of England back with them to Jamaica, and not the bad, — if 
they had ever found any. She said they were to seize on the 
good of Jamaica when they reached there, and not the bad, — 
if they should chance to find any ; she said it was in every- 
body's power to take the right road, if they chose to take it, 
and to keep away from the wrong road, if they chose to keep, 
away from it She said so much, in fact, as the piles of bread 
and butter sank lower and lower, that by the time the piles 
had disappeared and the plates were empty, the girls had 
come to think (precisely as she intended) that growing up had 
its serious side, and that they must look at this, like looking at 
a cloud as well as at its silver lining, and not be too sedulously 
occupied by that charming side of growing up that was all 
flutter. However, the flutter was there again in a moment 
(just as it should be), driving everything else that was not 
flutter entirely away; — since play is always good, if it be 
innocent play, and all the heart should be put into it, whilst 
it lasts, the same as all the heart should be put into the 
realities. There was the rush up into the bedrooms, for 
wraps, and the last smoothing of the hair; there was the 
little crushing commotion in the hall ; there was the sorting 
of the girls into the first fly, and the decision as to who were 
to wait for its second journey, when it came back ; there was 
the clatter on to the town stones; there was thQ passing 
of Emesfs hotel, and the great happy wonder as to which was 
his room, and whether by any chance he should be looking 
into the street; there was the pull-up at Mr Stanworth's 
house, with the careful gathering of skirts, on stooping through 
the fly door ; there was the fussy entrance into Mr Stanworth's 
hall, and the serried ranks (the girls were certain they were 
" serried ranks ") of black-coated and white-collared " chits," 
drawn up against the walls to be of service, and to give a 
welcome to the fast arriving guests. And this was enough, 
surely, and to spare, for girls who were at last (and yet at 
first 1) in real grown-up dresses, and whose " education " was 
at the very turn of being " finished," and who only wanted 
some pronounced formality to look upon themselves as 
absolutely free ? 
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But how should all the fun (putting aside the flutter) of that 
evening be told to Emest on the morrow, as it must be told? 
There was he in that stupid hotel, perhaps dawdling over 
Potage k la Reine, and Salmi de faisan, and Boulettes de 
pommes-de-terre, and Gateau de riz, and bdchamel sauce, and 
Pruneaux de Tours, or all sorts of other grandiosities (for 
the girls had heard rumours of what would be found upon 
a Table d'Hote, or of what could bei ordered for a private 
dinner, and, naturally, were vague about it, as they were vague 
about everything outside Aunt Carly's and Miss Chester's) ; 
and really, what these Stanworth chits were doing was so over- 
poweringly amusing it was a great pity he was not there to see. 
The orchestra, at the very outset, was immensely drolL Mr 
Barker was the leader ; all his boy-instrumentalists, from that 
school and others, were under him, with penny whistles, and 
penny flutes, and sixpenny drums, and sixpenny tambourines, 
and a bird-call, and two or three real fiddles, and a real piano, 
to keep it altogether, and give it body properly ; and though 
it really was quite fine and pretty, it set everybody into peals 
of laughter. Look at the curtain too. The boys had painted 
it themselves, and in the centre was Comubia, the classic 
name for Cornwall ; and wreaths of corn were all round her, 
and walls were painted up, instead of a frame, all round the 
wreaths, and for fear people should not recognise the subject 
in spite of all these emblems, the boys had painted under the 
figure punnkigly, "Comubia; she is Mine,''^ As for the play, 
laughter having once begun with the overture, laughter ran 
right through it It was not Blue Beard, as the girls had 
heard, a bit. All that had been a false rumour. (Had been 
Miss Information, as Bee whispered to Lee, and as Lee whis- 
pered to the next girl, and she to the next, and so on, till it 
had gone all along their line explodingly.) It was a mel^e (a 
May Lay, came out another of Bee's jokes), written for the 
occasion by Mr Stanworth himself; all about Spring and 
Summer, two naughty girls, who ran away from Autumn and 
Winter, their plump aunt and withered old uncle, leading them 
" dances" which brought all manner of diversion. They dressed 
up in each other's " things," Spring wearing roses for a minute 
or two, so as to pretend to be Viei %^.^x, ^xvd ^^t^away from 
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Winter; and Summer suddenly coming down with a light 
shower of snow (which was only torn paper) when Autumn, 
out of breath from chasing her, thought she could cry 
" Touch ! " and it was time to pick her fruits, and scatter the 
seeds out of her flowers. " Come to the Spring," sang Sum- 
mer ; and then sprang away further than her aunt could reach, 
asking if she could beat such a spring as that. " I will lead you 
to the Summer^^ sang Spring ; and then when Winter hobbled 
up, a "practicable" door was flapped open, showing a little 
boy, with slate and pencil, puzzling over his sums, "Does 
one swallow make a summer?" laughed Spring, when she 
darted from Winter's clutches, and a boy dressed up as a big 
bird wobbled on in her place. 

" I am red, and well fed, 
Betwixt Winter and Summer," 

was the refrain of a hilarious song sung by fat Aunt Autumn ; 
and when, at the last verse, little Spring jumped up, singing 
instead of it — 

** If you said, Hit your head, 
Here I come, cried the Drummer" — 

and proceeded to drum on the large lady's large hat, as well 
as he could reach, it made the song be encored vociferously. 



(( 



Oh, the Wind, and the Wind, of the Wind-ter," 



quavered the poor old uncle, trying to wheel the old year out 
in a Bath chair ; when, of course, there was an imitation quaver 
from Spring and Summer, wheeling the new year in in a 
perambulator, with the two vehicles coming into collision, and 
Aunt Autumn not knowing which side to take in the general 
hubbub and confusion. 

** Come, New Year, 

Let April appear, 
August, get quick to December ; 

Sing a tune. 

Dear July and June, 
Making May March to November," 

was a duet-lullaby, sung by Spring and Summer, when they 
had rescued their perambulator, and ttvow%\\\. \.W \»3a^ wi'^ 
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to have some sleep to bring it into tranquillity. And when 
this was greeted with huge applause, there came this encore 
verse, with expressive action towards the Bath chair — 

" So, old year, 

The months disappear. 
Snow brings a cloak to December ; 

Cease your tune. 

Poor July and June, 
Killed by the guns of September," 

bringing the curtain down with so many marks of fisivour, it 
had to be raised temporarily again, that the favour might have 
full swing, and not be unduly shortened. 

And how could all this be conveyed to Ernest, with all the 
rest that made merriment at the time, and that, for the time, 
seemed worthy ? 

" It made us laugh immensely," cried Beatrice in the morn- 
ing, proceeding to make an effort at description; but it aD 
vanished in the glory of what Ernest proposed. 

" I want you to be ready directly," he said. *'I am going 
to drive you over to Little Dene, because I think we owe it 
to Aunt Carly to let her see us together at the first possible 
opportunity ; and then I am coming back, and am going to 
have you to dine with me at the hotel." 

"What ! and have Julienne soup perhaps, and Pur^ and 
Mayonnaise, and Casseroles, and'^Fricondeau, and Brioches, 
and ever so many other things down in the cookery books?" 
Lee and Bee cried this, one putting one item, and one putting 
another item, just as they could recollect ; and they thought 
of many other glories, when they had obtained Miss Chester's 
permission to get ready, and when they were really getting 
ready, and were on the road. But it is not necessary to record 
them all. It is sufficient to say that Aunt Carly seemed a 
glory even, in her softenment, when the drive was over, and 
they had reached her. 

" It is true I never thought to see them as I see them 
now," the old lady admitted. '*When they first landed, it 
seemed hopeless. No matter how severe 1 was, they always 
eluded me." 

^^And yet we didn't mean lo, A.\m\. C^x\^ \' ta\d Leonora. 
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" We meant to be good Only, somehow, it seemed im- 
possible." 

The girls could not say much. on this topic, softened as it 
all had become. They had always been so constrained with 
Aunt Carly, so afraid of offending her, so certain she would 
have no comprehension of their troubles, and their hungering, 
and their aspirations, — so certain she would have no compre- 
hension of their little jokes and twirlabouts of fancy, — ^that 
they did not seem to get into the full enjoyment of Ernest 
again till Little Dene was out of sight, and they had him all 
to themselves on the Penzance road. 

" Shall we see that old Mount many more times ? " asked 
Leonora. " Shall we ever walk again on those flat Marazion 
sands? Shall we say good-bye to these old mine-shafts and 
blackberry hedges, and clumps of cabbages growing in the 
midst of the corn-fields ? " 

" And think what a glorious breaking-up it is ! " was Beatrice's 
cry. 

" And think what a glorious dinner it is ! " was her cry 
again when dinner was going on at the hotel. 

The greatest glory of all, however, was when dinner was 
over, and a lamp was lighted, half-low, and Ernest said he 
would go to the piano, and try and hammer out some of his 
old tunes. 

" What I Can you play ? " cried Beatrice. 

" Why, Ernest dear, so you can I I had quite forgotten ! " 
said Leonora. " How lucky to think there is a piano in the 
room ! Let us hear all the things that you used to play to us 
at Golden Edge ; it will seem like being there already I " 

So, as Lee and Bee sat, one on each side, Ernest did what 
he could at what he called the hammering ; and perhaps that 
one little half-hour of old music did as much as anything to 
build the little Jamaica romps up into nice young womea It 
seemed to speak of their home, and of their dead parents; and 
to go into their hearts and touch them. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

GOOD-BYE to ENGLAND, 

If there had been fuss and flutter on the day of Emest'd 
arrival, there was another kind of fuss and flutter on the day 
of his departure. He was going to London alone, for he 
should get apartments for his sisters, he said. He should 
prefer that to spending all the time at a hotel; and Miss 
Chester having let his sisters go with him over night to Little 
Dene, for him to start from there, he and they now, breakfast 
being over, were to walk through Hayle, up to the railway 
station. 

" That Penwood hasn't started with the luggage," was Aunt 
Carly's cry, standing under the well-known portico. " Here, 
Penwood ! Penwood ! " 

But Penwood had started. There he was, having gone out 
at the back gate, to be seen the other side of the pond, 
wheeling the truck ; and there, on the truck, was portmanteau, 
was hat-box, were railway-rug and umbrella, the whole. So 
that difficulty was surmounted. 

To be succeeded by another. 

" Leonora ! You are not going out, surely, at this time in 
the morning, with pnly that little fichu ! " 

" Yes, Aunt Carly. I am used to it And the air is quite 
warm." 

"Beatrice! You have forgotten those pasties for your 
brother, now! Here, Rachel! Rebecca! Bring them- 
They are on the breakfast table ! " 

And there was something more. " You will squeeze those 
grapes, Leonora ! They will not be fit for Ernest to eat ! I 
wish he had let me put them in a basket ! " 

All had been hurried and fliuried through, however. Miss 
Brydie had waved her hand from the gate ; and the girls were 
tripping along beside their brother through the small sombre 
town. They knew every inch of it There, was the road to 
the pier ; that way, led to Lelant ; that way, to St Erth ; thai 
way, to the ferry. 
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" We thought all this was so prodigiously big when we first 
came," said Leonora. " We thought we should never know 
our way about." 

" And to think we can now walk up to this railway station," 
said Beatrice, " picking our steps through these old hoops and 
rails of rusty iron, which I am sure must have been lying here 
for half a century ; and to think we shall be able to get back 
again, without Rachel or Rebecca to take care of us !" 

" It is an immense undertaking, undoubtedly," said Ernest 
" Shall we ever, I wonder, get through the other immensities 
we have before us ? " 

" Is it much, then?" for a significance in his manner brought 
out the question, breathlessly. 

" London." 

" Oh, yes, we know, London. You are going now to find a 
place for us there. But anywhere else ? " 

"Well, London means a good deal, in itself, to two 
untravelled girls," said Ernest. " It means Windsor, Rich- 
mond, Hampton Court, Mill Hill — for I shall take you to 
see my old school." 

He had to leave them for a minute to get his ticket, but 
when he came back he went on with his enumeration. 

" London means an opera, also," he said, " and some 
concerts, and a theatre, and the Crystal Palace, and the 
Tower, and museums. And then — ^" 

" And what ? " for he was seating himself in the carriage 
now, and fixing his small parcels and his rug ; and the girls 
were impatient 

« Paris.*' 

"Oh!" 

" And down through Basle to Switzerland." 

" Oh ! " 

And back again to London, by the Rhine, and Brussels, 
and Ostend.*' 

" Oh ! " 

" For we will have a regular holiday whilst we are out about 
it ; and it may be two months yet before we set sail" 

Was not that splendid news to take back to Penzance by 
the train an hour later ? Was not \.\v3l\. a ?»^\eiidid prospect to 
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keep before the eyes during all the packing and leave- 
taking ? 

" I had some cousins once," said the guitar-girl, when Lee 
and Bee arrived, and she heard of it, "who went to the 
Hague.'' 

"And an imcle of mine is consul at Florence," said another 
school-fellow. 

" And my eldest brother," said a third, " is a travelling 
physician, who spends all his winters at Hyferes." 

"And the Buttons, our neighbours," said a fourth girl, 
" have a son at school at Frankfort ; and they have just been 
over and met him at Antwerp, and been with him to Heidel- 
berg and all sorts of places." 

It was getting very near to the glory that was surrounding 
Leonora and Beatrice, of course ; but still it was so many 
strides away from them, they were left as on an oasis, or a 
throne, that to the rest was unapproachable. Consequently, 
during all the packing of their boxes (when lessons were over), 
they were surrounded by deeply interested spectators. 

" That old thing is not worth taking," cried Bee, kneeling 
over a big trunk, and snatching at something she had just 
laid in. " Oh, yes, I'll take it, though," she corrected hersel£ 
" I can wear it on the voyage." 

" This old hat will do very well," decided Leonora, after 
pausing over it, " till we get something i^ore stylish in Paris." 

"I am shockingly off for best ruffles and collarettes," 
declared Beatrice, laying straight all that she had in a card- 
board box. " Never mind," she added, " I will get £mest to 
let me buy some more in Brussels." 

" And we mustn't forget to lay in a stock of haberdashery 
in London," said Leonora. " Don't you think," she asked, in 
weighty txmsultadon of the girb standing by, ^^that we shall 
find cottons, and braids, and needles, very useful ?" 

^' And tapes," one of them suggested. 

" To be sure. Yes ; tapes as welL Anything else ?" 

"Buttons.** 

" And cieirel ; all sorts of coloms. And sewing-machine 
silk, and some bodkins." 

♦* TbahkM, yes, of course. Oil dear me, xsc^ v^wt >aRa^\ 
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I shall never be able to think of everything ! I'll tell you 
what; would you mind taking paper and pencil, and just 
making us a little list ? " . 

The school-fellow did not mind, in the least She did it 
gladly. Every one would have done anything, gladly. Envy, 
jealousy — ^was out of their thought Leonora's and Beatrice's 
grandeur was their grandeur — on a certain scale ; and when 
once they had got over that "j^, so, so^^ business, which 
Beatrice had mimicked, and which, as she rightly said, meant 
nothing at all, they were in this position : — ^They were not 
going to Paris, and Brussels, and finally Jamaica, themselves; 
but two of their school-fellows were going to Paris and Brussels, 
and finally Jamaica ; and that was something. 

** You will write, will you not ? " one asked, elevating her 
eyebrows, and letting fall a tear, and getting sentimental 

Write ? Of course. And by every mail. And write to every 
one. Two or three pages in Leonora's pocket-book were 
devoted at once to addresses; the address of one girl, a 
Welsh one, taking up a whole page, and even threatening to 
run over on to the next 

" How do you spell it ?" Leonora asked. " I know I have 
heard it ; but I really forget ? '* 

" Double 1, a, n, d, a, n, w, g; Llandanwg. M, o, c, h, r, e, s; 
Mochres. Double 1, a, n, b, e, d, r ; Llanbedr. A, r, d, u, d, w, y ; 
Ardudwy. Merionethshire." The girl said it, making it as 
difl[icult as she could, on purpose ; seeing Bee's eyes begin- 
ning to twinkle, and liking a laugh much better than a cry. 

"For," added Leonora, " why you should spell d, u, d, which 
is dud, and you should call it did, I cannot conceive ! And 
how you can make out that w, y, sounds oo-ey, I can't conceive 
either ! " 

" Shall I explain ? " asked the merry Welsh girl " 

" Oh, dear no, thank you ! No Celtic philology, we're much 
obliged ! " 

"Absurd !" came as a chorus. 

And then a new idea was started. Would not Leonora and 

Beatrice leave locks of their hair? To run to one another's 

rooms, when the combing-gowns were on, at night, and all 

tb^ hair-pins fcaci teen taken oul, ^^ xltv^Xi^'^X ^jisw^\ \fi \iat. 
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" Here are the scissors," said Leonora. " Cut where you 
like, so that you take care it doesn't show." 

"Yes, so that it doesn't show," echoed Beatrice. When 
little bits of hair were snipped off from everybody's heads, 
complimentarily ; and much taste was displayed in tying 
these snippings up, with blue riband, some, — with amber 
silk, some, — with scarlet crewel, with gold thread, with silver 
thread ; and in folding them up in papers, for careful keeping. 

After which, except the absolute start,- there only remained 
the farewell feast. Miss Chester was present at this; the 
governesses were present ; plates, containing ample cuttings 
and helpings of everything, were despatched to the servants 
down-stairs ; everybody's resources were taxed to the utmost 
to make the amusements extra brilliant and delightful 

" Let us have Dumb Crambo ! Hands up, who like it ! " 

Carried, unanimously. And to begin, two girls went out ; 
whilst Miss Chester, and Lee, and Bee, and the others con- 
sulted. 

" You may come in to hear the word," cried Beatrice to 
those outside, in a moment, she being elected into being 
spokeswoman. " It rhymes to //^.'* 

A short space of time for conferring ; and then the guessing- 
girls, keeping to their dumbness, blew their hands to show 
how piercingly cold it was, hit their arms upon their chests to 
warm them, began to skate and slide on imaginary ice^ and 
then one, using too much vehemence, fell 

" No ! It's not slip I " cried Beatrice. " Out again I " 

The girls went out, and the girls returned ; with one pre- 
tending to be a very rebellious horse, and the other acting 
as coachman, jerking the reins, and raising her right arm to 
give a powerful — 

" Whip J '^ was Beatrice's cry. "No! It's not whipi 
' Begone ! " 

The girls came back next time arm in arm, smiling ; hold- 
ing up their skirts, affectedly; holding out imaginary parasols, 
affectedly ; seating themselves on the floor, for sands ; open- 
ing a basket to feed on an imaginary lunch, 

" You meftn a trip 9 " Beatrice quickly put it " No ! It's 
pot a /^. Apd as you Jiaye tri^d \,\vx.^^ X^xskS^^ ^svW^^ 
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failed, we must tell you. It's a ship. Our ship. And Lee 
and I will go out now, instead of you." 

" The word rhymes to ream^^ Miss Chester said to them, 
when they had come in, for the information. 

They dare not speak, by the rules, or else Bee would have 
run over with Beam, Bream, Seam, Scheme, Cream, Team, 
and others, in an instant, from pure high spirits and roguery. 
They were compelled to put the word they supposed had been 
chosen into action ; and so, very quickly, Leonora laid herself 
back in a chair, closing her eyes for sleep; Beatrice trod about 
officiously softly, so as not to wake her ; Beatrice feigned to 
go to sleep also (giving a wicked snore, to make the others 
laugh !) and then Leonora woke with a tragic start ; she had 
had a — 

^^ Dream! No!" said Miss Chester. "Again, my girls. 
Again." 

They ran out, and came back, and seated themselves with 
mighty (supposed) difficulty, in a boat ; they seized each sL pair 
of oars ; they pushed the boat off; they rowed, and rowed, 
having to wipe their faces, having to sweep back their hair, 
having to row on and on again, with increasing tug and energy. 

" Rowing against the stream f " said Miss Chester. " No. 
Not right. Go out once more." 

They returned to bathe. They took off two or three 
bracelets and lockets, to simulate undressing ; they bound up 
their hair; Bee took the attitude of diving from a chair; she 
did dive, and getting out of her depth, was holding her hands 
up to be saved, whilst Leonora stood on the bank, uttering a 
piercing — 

" Scream f No," and Miss Chester shook her head. " But 
you clap your hands?" she added. "You want to speak? 
Speak, them, we give you leave." 

" Your word is steam" said Leonora. " We knew it all the 
while. After the ship, — our ship, — the steam. Only we 
liked the game of going through the other things." 

" Then we will giv6 you another turn," said Miss Chester, 
assuming a royal manner, to fit. "We will favour you, since 
h is the last time you will be with us. Leave us, for our con- 
eultation." 
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" You have to find a rhyme to Wake her^' she announced, 
when they had returned. 

A flash of eyes passed between Lee and Bee. They knew 
what was meant, by intuition. But for mere enjoyment, as 
before, they proceeded. One pretended to bring a basket of 
bread to a kitchen-door, whilst the other, a cook, received so 
many loaves, and counted them. It was a Baker; and wrong, 
of course. For the next, they both caught up sheets of music, 
holding them on their heads for bonnet-pokes, and both cast up 
their eyes, and folded their hands, and looked very saintly and 
demure. It was a Quaker^ as knowingly wrong as before. 
(Masculine, instead of feminine, they said afterwards, when it 
was all submitted to laughing criticism.) And then in flagrant 
disobedience of all rules. Bee exclaimed, " We shan't do Acre^ 
and we shan't do Breaker^ and we shan't do Shaker or Wise 
acre^ as we might, for we know your word i^ Jamaica^ and our 
steam ship takes us there, and it's very nicely thought of ! " 

" Come," said Miss Chester, in the midst of the amusement, 
" let us have a French word now, to finish with. And Leonora 
and Beatrice shall look on, this time, whilst two of the others 
go out." 

It was soon settled which two should go ; and it was soon 
settled what they were to rhyme. 

"Entrez," said Leonora, calling them in. "Et dcoutez. 
Le mot choisi se rime avec ChezP 

The girls looked puzzled. Presently, however, one pre- 
tended to sew, and held out the middle finger of her right 
hand, for the other to fit it with a thimble. 

« Un di 1 " cried Leonora. " Non ! " 

They tried some soldiering; with swords and guns very 
active and deadly; and then the two smiling, and shaking 
hands. 

" loipaix ? Peace ? " said Leonora. " No." 

They tried a cow ; and a milkmaid, coquettishly sitting on 
an imaginary stool. 

" Du lait ? Non, non, mes amies. Pas du tout" 

They were allowed more guesses, since the word was 
French, and brought more difficulty ; and they pretended to 
pick buttercups in a meadow, un pri ; \.o >rp\oO«. ^xvisx.-^ ^^^x 
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with a key, un cli; to be Robin Hoods and let off an arrow, 
un trait; but had to be told eventually the word was Fairy, 
une^, and that their chance was over. 

" Will it not do ? " said Miss Chester. " Shall we not bid 
each other good night, now?" 

"After one more !" the girls pleaded. " One more French 
one, and then we shall be content ! " 

"Find a rhyme to NouSy then," said Miss Chester, "and 
then that will make Chez nous, for the girls' home in Jamaica^ 
to which they are sailing on the steam shipy and we shall have 
made the round perfect." 

The girls whose turn it was, became afflicted at once with 
a distressing cough, un toux, requiring patting on the back, 
and much administration of restorative. No. One stuck a 
sugar-loaf cap upon the other, who stood on a chair, lolling 
her tongue out, vacant, submitting to be jeered at as a fool, 
un fou. No. One made wry faces at the other, for a 
grimace, une moue. No. Both wheeled wheels about franti- 
cally, coming into collision, and getting overturned, for des 
roues. No. Both were taking a very languid walk, when one 
went comically into a hole, un trou. No. Both picked up 
their flounces, and trod about daintily, to get out of th€ mud, 
la boue. No. It was Chou, Miss Chester said; a cabbage; 
and there was some little appropriateness in it, the girls were 
to remember ; since the French used the term idiomatically, 
Allez planter des ChouXy Go, to plant cabbages, meaning, 
Retire to your country-seat; and as the Casserly girls were 
going to retire to Golden Edge, which was a country-seat in- 
deed, on such an occasion the little illusion might very fairly 
pass. 

" And indeed," said Leonora, as all were separating to go 
to their rooms, " we should like to send a hamper, with things 
for another feast, from Southampton, the very last thing be- 
fore starting, supposing school has then recommenced. We 
should like, you, to have a real hail of black-currant lozenges, 
your favourites. We should like, you, to have a square yard of 
alecompane, — you never seem to have enough of it We 
should like, you, to have sticks upon sticks of liquorice; and, 
/ou, to bf^vQ whgle cm\isteTS oi ?ix{\^^^^ ^xA WAa^-sugar^ for 
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your poor cough ; and you, — why, you seem to nibble at orange- 
peel, for a bonne-bouche, more than at anything else, so you 
shall have a heap of it ; and you, with that horrible habit you, 
have of tasting slate-pencil powder, shall have a packet of it, 
done up like a pound of sugar ! For you must not think," 
went on Leonora, turning from a tearful laugh into a laughing 
cry, "that we shall ever, ever, ever forget you ! It isn't 
likely ! " 

Similar proofs of an affectionate nature, and of touched 
hearts, came from Leonora and Beatrice both, when, on the 
next day, they were standing for the last time at Little Dene. 

" Bee," said Leonora, " we will go up to Lady Con." 

They went, slowly ; and the longest way, to make the leave- 
taking slower still. " Good-bye," said one. '•' Good-bye," 
said the other ; their voices lingering, their eyes lingering ; 
as they looked at the little windows they had decorated ; at 
the seat fixed round the octagonal walls ; as they just laid two 
or three ivy-leaves on the centre-table for a last deposit, and 
turned away. 

"We must pay a special visit to — to the dining-room 
chimney-glass ! " said Lee, with some pain, and consciously. 

It was not the absolute identical glass, of course ; it was 
the one which had replaced the other, fitted to the same 
frame. But they went ; and they looked ; and Bee took hold 
of Lee's hand, meaning what words would not have meant 
half so tenderly, as the whole scene was recalled. 

" And now Lily's and Jet's graves," said Bee, to get rid of 
too much sadness ; and they went again to the garden ; for 
those comfortable cats had both been buried there, and had 
both been almost forgotten, in the interest of the gambols of 
their successors. 

•* And the cock that crowed * Marg the Mite Maroon ' ! 
At least," said Bee, " the cock that has come after the cock 
that crowed Marg the Mite Maroon ; for I suppose this one 
is about, in proper historical succession, King Cockalorum 
the Thirteenth ! Your devoirs to that reigning monarch, 
please. So come." 

Devoirs also to Penwood the gardener ; with a contribution 
(" not an imposition, you know " said Bt^ Xo \a<^^/' ot ^\»3.^ 
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like scrutage, poundage, usage, or any of those others ; but 
an offering of fealty, a benevolence,'*) of a brand new pruning- 
knife, and one or two other trifles, for which he had expressed 
a liking. 

" I shayn*t travel a way down to Plymouth to fetch un 
any maw-er," said Penwood, in his Cornwall manner. 

" No, Penwood, no," said the girls. " And there'll be none 
of your monster pee-ars for us any more ; and none of your 
ripe green figs down there on the south wall. It's * arle oop,' 
as you say, poor old Penwood ! " 

In the kitchen, with Rachel and Rebecca, amongst the 
good handsome gifts which were heaped upon them, and the 
long chat, part playful, part confidential, there was quite a 
scene. A hearty hug, a hearty kiss, had to end it ; and then 
■ — there was Aunt Carly. 

" Poor, poor, Aunt Carly ! " said Lee and Bee when they 
were in the railway-carriage on their way off ; and what they 
said of this sort of their parting with their aunt, when that 
parting was past and done, forms the best description of it. 
" Poor, stern, and rigid dear old soul ! I am sure she is 
sorry there is such a British colony as Jamaica, and that 
she would like us to live just the other side of Little Dene 
walls, so that she might have us when she grows really old 
and lonesome!" 

** And Lee,'' said Beatrice, speaking as Beatrice was accus- 
tomed, " I should be so happy if I could just take her and 
unmake her ! I should roll all the soft part of her outwards, 
and then I could love her dearly 1 But now, the soft part of 
her is so very, very far in, and. the hard hides it so completely, 
you can only get at it so seldom, it is as bad as not getting at it 
at all !" 

There was the shake of the railway-carriage going on, 
though ; tjiere was the rattle, the rumble, the dash, the 
plunge, the sudden stop ; there was the swing over high-up 
bridges, bridging over steep and narrow valleys, by Truro, 
Grampound, St Austle, Bodmin, St Germains, Liskeard ; and 
the girls could not let melancholy, pining, or any sorrow, 
stop with them, in the midst of all their gaiety and enjoyment. 
Here was Saltash, with its splendid «wt^^ ol ^xw^^^Vv^hite 
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water, its old hulks of men-of-war, its superb stretch of sky 
and hill. Here was Plymouth, with its dark, low, dull 
station, full of amalgamated hiss and bustle, and " By your 
leave," and push. Here were all the other incidents of that 
magic or fairy journey; and here was the air getting thicker, 
and the sun dying out, and houses standing straight-eyed and 
interminable in the place of wide-boughed trees ; and this 
was Paddington, and the train had stopped, and there was 
Ernest waiting to hand his sisters out ; and if every heart in 
London could have beaten as high as Lee's and Bee's were 
beating, London would have been the happiest city in the world. 

" Are we to do precisely what we like ? " asked Leonora, 
when they and their luggage had been set down at the lodg- 
ings in one of the nice terraces near by. " Are we to be 
mistresses ? And to order anything we choose ? " 

"Yes," said Ernest. "It is holiday now, with nothing 
to contradict you. Make your d^ut Begin." 

It almost frightened the girls, it was so delicious. 

" And are we to make tea ? " 

" And are we to ring the bell ? " 

" And when the landlady comes, are we to tell her what we 
like, and then let her get it ? " 

"Oh, but I couldn't!" Bee declared. "Yes, I could, 
though ! " she declared, equally as firmly, the next moment. 
" I shall tell the good thing to get me a basin of bread and 
milk ! That's what I am always longing for ! " 

" And I," said Leonora," will order almonds and raisins. 
And not just two or three almonds on the dish, just enough 
to provoke one, but as many of the one as of the other." 

But, as Leonora managed to gather a little dignity about 
her when, a few minutes afterwards, she really had to give 
some orders, and as Beatrice only had to bury her head 
in the sofa-cushions to hide her amusement once on that 
first occasion, and never had to do it afterwards, there 
will be no more put down concerning this magnificent treat 
the girls' brother was giving them, or concerning what they 
saw, or where he took them. The treat lasted so long, 
the treat covered so much, that if all were recorded of 
it worth recording, it would fill (in L^e's ^xvd"S>^^% ^^^ ^^ 
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delineation) Vols, ever so many, Cols, ever so many, Chaps, 
ever so many, Haps and Mishaps ever so many, with 
pp. which could not be counted ; and there is no room for 
it. It began, it went on, it ended; which short choppy 
statements must suffice; and then there can be only one 
more look at the three Casserlys, only one more listen to 
their happy talk, and they must retreat behind a curtain, or a 
curtain must be let down to conceal them, whichever method 
is preferred. 

They have trodden off English ground, their ship is beating 
and plunging and being blown out of English waters, and 
they are looking back for their last look at the English 
line of land. 

Leonora gives a sigh. "All the other passengers,'* she 
says, " had friends come down with them, in the train, and 
to the docks, and in the boats, right up to the ship. There 
is nobody over there, who has been distressed by doing 
as much for us as that 1 " 

"No," says Beatrice, seeing there is a cheerful side to 
this as well as the side that makes her sister sigh, "luckily 
we don't make anybody unhappy by going away. Nobody 
looked to catch the last sight of us, nobody or nothing 
is looking even now. Oh yes, there is ! " she added, 
brightly. "Look up there, and right far off, a long way 
in the sky, you will see three thin little birds ! Thank 
you, little feathered friends! Fly with us as far you can! 
I don't like saying good-bye, even to you ! " 
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Golden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By F. A. E. A. 

Great and Small : Scenes in the Life of Ohildben. Translated 
from the French by Miss Habbiet Poole. 61 Dlustrations. 

Heroes of History and Legend. Translated from the German of 
A. W. Gbube. By J. L. Shadwell. 

In Time of War: A Tale of Paris Life dnriog the Siege and the 
Rule of the Commune. By James F. (Dobs, F.R.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. 

/oAchim'f Spectacles : A Legend of Flobenthal. By M. ft C. Lie. 
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ITuree Shillings and Sixpence each — continuetL 

Kinirtton's (W. H. G.) Fred XarUiam in Bulla, or, Thb Bot 

Trayellbbs in the Land or thb Ozab. 
Kanoo the f emYian Cliief. 
Hark Seaworth ; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
Our Soldiers, or Ambcdotbs of thb Campaigns and 

Gallant Deeds of the BunsH Armt dubino the 

Reion of Hbb Majesty Queen Yiotobia. With 

Frontispiece. 
Onr Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Enoaoements and 

Gallant Deeds of the Bbftish Navt. With 

Frontispiece. 
Peter the Whaler ; ms Eablt Life and Adyentubbs 

in the Asonc Regions. 
Salt Water, or Neil D'Abgt*8 Sea Life and Adyentubbs. 
Left Alone. By Fbancis Cars. 
Lee (Krs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes. 

AdYontures in Australia, or The Wandebinos of Gaptain 
Spbnoeb in the Bush and the Wilds. 

The AlHcan Wanderers, or Gablos and Antonio. 

Little Kay's Friends, or Countbt Pbts and Pastimbs. By 
Annie Whtttem. 

Michaelmas Daisy. By Sabah Douonet. Illustrated. 

Hillicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

Xndge and Her Chicks : A Story of Children's Home Doings. By 
a Bbotheb and Sisteb. 

Ky Mother's Diamonds. By Mabia J. Gbeeb. 

My Sister's Keeper. By L. M. Lane. 

Hew Girl (The), or Thb Riyals ; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. K B. (Mrs. Gbllie). 

Himpo's Troablea By Oliyb Thobne Milleb, Author of « Little 
Folks in Feather and For." 

H orth Pole (The) ; and How Ghabub Wilson Dibooybbbo it. By 
the Author of " Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Gar Old XTnole's Heme; and what the Bots did thbbb. By 
Mother Gabet. 

Out en the Pampas. By G. A. Hentt. 

Oak Stairease. By M. and G. Lee. 

Xosamond Fane, or The Pbisonebs of St. Jambs. By M. and G. 
Lee. 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gellib (M. E. B.). 
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ITiree killings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Talent in Tatters, or Somb YidBSiTUDES in thb Lifb or ax 
EsQUSH. BoT. By HoPB Wratthb. 

Talks alMUt Plants, or Eablt Lessons in Botant. By Mrs. 
Lankrsteb. With Six Oolonred Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lives or Watt, 
Arkwrioht, and Stephenson. 

Very GenteeL By the Author of " Mrs. Jemingham*s JoumaL" 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Fbeblino Broderip. 

Young Franes-Tireurs (The). By G. A. Hentt. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant^ Uluatrated, 

Berries and Blossoms : A Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood. 

Bible Illustrations, or A Description or Manners and Oustoks 
PECULIAR to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Revised 
by Dr. Kitto. 

The Bird and Luects' Post Offiee. By Robert Bloqmfibld, Author 
of "Rural Tales," etc. Illustrated with TMrty-five Wood 
Engraving& Grown 4to, paper boards, with Chromo side (or 
cloth elegant, 6«.). 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a descbiption of teds 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Pari& With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The^; with ITnglb Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jeffbeys Tatlob. Fcap. 8vo, 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Intebbst dbscbibbd DUBnra 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Tbimmeb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Ghablbs Swetb, M.A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements fob WiNTBaEvKNiMafl. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog," etc. Fcap. 8vo. 

Iniiuit Amnsements, or How to make a Nubsebt Hafft. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Oliildreii. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Little Margaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, The Woin>BSFnL 
RooKiNa HoBSB. By Mrs. Fbbdbbigk Brown. With Eight 
lUnstrations in chromo-lithography, by Helen S. Tatbulm. 
Crown 4to. Cloth. 

The Mine, or SuBTSBiLiNBiN Wondess. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modern Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enioiias, Chasadbs, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Aorostios, Anagrams, Looogrifhs, 
Metagbams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundbuics, etc. Fcap. 8yo. 

Sunbeam : A Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pibtzkeb. 

Talks about Science. By T. Dunman. 

Taking Tales. Edited by the late W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain 
Language and Large Type. New Edition. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 yols, Is. Qd, each ; and 12 parts, 6dl and 4dl each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpeme plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : A Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Gbbbnwood. With Illustrations by Ebnest Gbisbt. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. By Mrs. B. Leb. With 42 lUustra- 
tions by Harbison Weib. 

♦,>♦ Also in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
« Foreign Animals and Birds." \s. each, plain ; 2«. 6dl coloured. 



Three Shillings, or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

The Favourite Picture Book and Nursery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Unole Chablib. With 450 niustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 
price 5s.). 

May also be had in the following styles. One Vol., Cloth, 5«., 
or coloured Illustrations, gilt, lOs. 6df. Four Parts, paper coyers, 
Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s, each. 

Fruits of Enterprise, bxiubitbd in the Tbaybls of Bblzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibkbt Foster. 
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Two ShiHtngs and Sixpencs plain. Super Royal l^mo, 
eJoih elegant, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir 

and others. 

S/6 Antmali and their Social Powen. By Mabt Tubneb-Andrbwbs. 

Barly Dawn (The), or Stobibs to think about. 

Fminy Fables for Littte Folkg. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhtmbs with Rbasok. By D'Abct W. 
Thompson. Blustrated by 0. H. Bbnkbtt. Imperial 16mo. 

Gtorty and May. Eighth Thousand. 

By the same Author. 
Granny's Story Box. With 20 Engravings. 

Children of the Parsonage. | The New Baby. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

Madelon. By Esthbb Gabb. 

Neptnne: or Thb Autobiogbapht of a Nbwfottndland Dog. 

Norris (Emilia I^Iabbtat). A Week by Themselves 



By the same Author, 



Oeoffiry*s Great Fanlt 
Snowed Up. 



What became of Tommy. 



Odd Stories about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Scripture Histoxies for Little Children. With Sixteen Blustrations 
by John Gilbbbt. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph— History of Moses— History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Ohrist. 

Sold separately Qd. each, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Secret of Wrexford (The), or Stblla Dbsmond's Segbet. By 
Esthbb Oabb. 
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2\do Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

Talei from Catlaad. Dedicated to the Young Eittexui of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb Little Gisl who knew what was 
GOING TO HAPPEN. By M. and E. Kirbt. 

Ten of Them, or The Childben of Danehubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Beat. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
** Little Tales for Tiny Tots,** etc 

Trottie*s Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

Tappy, or The Auiobiogbafhy of a Donket. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Bot*s Tboubles. By Mabt Albebt. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Illustrated, 

Adventures of Zwei, the Chinese Girl. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Adventures of the Pig Family, The. 16 page Illustrations, oblong 
4to, boards. 

Boy's Own T07 Maker (The) : A Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. 200 
Illustrations. Enlarged and revised edition. 

The Cmise of Ulysses and His Men; or. Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By 0. M. Bell. With 
Se\en Illustrations by P. Pbiolo. Fcap. 8vo. 

Girl's Own Toy Maker (The), and Book of Reobeation. By E. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 

Goody Two Shoes. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
Litroduction by Chas. Welsh. 

The Guests of Flowers : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Meetkebkb. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Thbodobb Eebneb. Oloth, 
small 4to. 

The Guests at Home. A Sequel to the above. By the same 
AuTHOB. Small 4to. 

Little Child's Fable Book. A^rranged Progressively in One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. 16PageIllus. {A$, 6d cohured, gilt edges.) 
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7\oo Shillings and Svqtenes eack^^continuetL 

littl* Pilgrim (The). Beyised and niuBtnted by Hklen Pjctris. 

Model Taekti, and Model Tacht Sailing: How to Buiij>, Rio 
jLjn> Sail ▲ Sblf-aoxdio Modsl Taght. By Jas. £. WALTOKy 
VJIY.C. Fcap. 4to, with 58 Woodcuts. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season* A Book for Girls. By 
SdnxtCox. 



THE « BUNCHY »' SERIES OP HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth elegant, fully Illustrated, 

African Pete : or, Chats about oub Animal Fbdchds in Natal. 
Wuh a Sketch of Kaffir Ljfb. By F. Cunton Pabst. 

Bnnehy : or, Thx Childbbn of Sgabsbroqk Fabm. By Miss E. C. 
Phillips. 

Bryan and Katie. By Annette Ltsteb. Blustrated by Habbt 

FUBNISB. 

A Daring Voyage aeross tlie Atlantic, by Two Americans, the 
Brothers Andrews, in a small Boat, ike Nautilus, The Log 
of Uie Voyage by Captain William A. Andrews, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr. Macattlat, Editor of the Boys' Own 
Paper. 

Dolly, Dear! By Mart E. Gellie (M. E. B.}. 

Every Inch a King, or The Stobt of Rex and his Fbiends. By 

Mrs, J. WOBTHINGTON BlISS. 

** Those Unlucky Twins ! ** By A. Ltsteb. 

A Btm of an Aunt. By Mrs. Gblue (M. E. B.). 

Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Phillips. 

The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen, 

Author of '< Among tiie Brigands/* &o, 

Kitty and Bo : or. The Stobt of a Ybbt Little Gibl and Bot. 

By A. T. With Frontispiece. 
On the Leads : or. What the Planets Saw. By Mrs. A. A. 

Strange Butson. 

St. Aubyn's Laddie. By E. C. Phillips. 

Two Rose Trees: The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 

Minnie Douolas. 
Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stories about Aunt Mabt's 

Pets. By Mabt Hoofeb. , 
We Pour. By Mrs. R. M. Brat. 
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COMICAL PICTUmC BOOKS. 

Two ShttUngs and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 

fancy hoards. 

Xngliih Strawelpeter (The): or Prettt Stokos axd Fnnnr 
PfCTDBSS TOB LnTLB Cboldrbh. After tho celebrated Gemutn 
Work, Dr. Heinbigh Hoffmank. Twenty-sixth Editieo. 
Twenty-four pages of Dlnstrations (or mounted on linen, 5#). 

Fimmy Picture Boek (The); or 25 Fumrr Littls Lsmovs. A 
free Translation from the German of ''Dxs Sjjezhs A3.C. 
Sghutz.' 



n 



LavtB of Tom Tneker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Uliia- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

SpectropiA, or Scbphisdio Spscibal Iixusioirs, showing Ghoete 
everywhere, and ef any colour. By J. H. Bbowv. 

Upaide Bowb : A Series of Amnsing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCommx^ with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two ShSUngSy elo^ elegant, wUh IttustrationSf or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges^ Three Shillings. 

Wemiaa*! BiUe ttoxiee, vob Hm LtrrLs Bore ahd GmJw 
IbBiaa'a Bible Moriee (A feqvel to). 

lilTer Swam (The) ; A Fairy Tale. By KiPAMa ds Chaxblaih. 
WoBdera of Hobm, is Xlereii Stoiiea (The). By GBAnvAxmai 



Two ShUUngs each. 

Baw to Maka SolU* Fanitm abd io Fuxbisb a Doix'a Hoobl 
With 70 maatratioBa. Small 4to. 

maatimtei Papor Kedal Makar. By E. LABDzixa. 

ObIj a Oaf a Tale. By H. E. B. (lira. Gxlub). 

of Asfaal Itfi aad Oazaotor, Fboh Kaxm abd 
BmoofLLmenam. Ib Twenty PlaSea. By J.B. ^fanej boardu 
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UNIFORM m SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, 

JuUy Illustrated. 

Angelo; or, Thx Pinb Fobest in the Alps. By Qebjlldiki 
E. Jbwsbubt. 5th Thousand. 

Aunt Annette*! Storiee to Ada. By Annbttb A. Saulman. 

Brave Nelly; or, Wbjlk Hands and a Willino Heabt. By 
M.E.B. (Mrs. Qbllie). 5th Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Bibds Liybd at Qbeenlawn. By 
G. M. Fbnn. 4th Thousand. 

Enmble Life : A Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author 
" Gerty and May," &c 

Kingston's (W. E. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
thb Rotal Geobob. 

Lee' (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers ; or, The Faooot Housb. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. 

Little Lisette, the Obfhan of Alsace. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellib). 

Live Toys ; or. Anecdotes of oub Foub-Legged and othbb Pbts. 
By Emma Daybnpobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobibs fob my Littlk Fbiendb. By Emilia 
Mabbtat. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellib). 



/ 



Price One Shilling and Siayfence each. 

Babies* Mnsenm, The. By Unclb Ohablie. Paper boards. 

Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge bespecting the fbin- 
dPAL Animal, Vegetable, and Minebal Substangbs xn 
common Usb. 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and large Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., Ss, 6d. each ; and in 12 parts, 
paper coyors, price id, each ; or doth Ihnp, 6dL each. 

Trimmer's (Xrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 
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THE CHERRY SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY 
BOOKS for Presents &ad Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

Thi) art aU iUtalraiid and allracihitlybsumi i«elBa,tTiiUtd i» ftUmd 

Adventures in Fanti-knd. By Mrs. R. Lee. 

Always Happy ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 

A Child's Influence. By Lisa Lockyer. 



Constance and Nellie. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cottage, and its Inmates. B; Fbances Osborne. 

Distant Homes ; or. The Graham Family in New 

Zealand, By Mrs. J. E. Aylmbr. 
Father Time's Story Book. By Kathleen Knox. 
From Peasant to Prince. By Mr. Pibtzkbr. 
Good in Everything ; or, The Early Days of Gilbert 

Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 
Granny's Wonderful Chair, By B. F. Browne. 
Happy Holidays. By Euua Davenport. 
Happy Home. By Lady Lushington. 
The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Helen in Switzerland. By Lady Lushington. 
Holidays Abroad ; or. Right at Last ByEMUxDAVENPORT. 
Lucy's Campaign. By M. & C. Lee. 
Lost in the Jungle. By Augusta Mabryat. 
Louisa Broadhurst. By A. Milner. 
My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 
Our Birthdays, and how to Improve them. By Euua 

Davenport. 
Our Home in the Marshland. By E. L. F. 
Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A. Howeli,. 
School Days in Paris. By M. S. Le Jevnc 
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One Shilling each — continued. 

Fairy Land: or Recreation for tke Risinq Qeneration. By 
the late Thomas and Jane Hood, &c., &c. Illustrated by 
Tom HooDf Jun. Boards, is. 

Female Chriitian Vames, and their Teaohtngs. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mart E. Bromfield. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Oolden Worda for Chiidren, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Oards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2$. 6d, gilt edges. 

Claasios for the Miilion. An epitome of the works of the principal 

Greek and Latin Authors. By H. Grbt. (Or bound in cloth, 

price 28.) 
Skort Stories for Children aboat AnimalB. Illustrated by Harrison 

Weir. 
Ooody Two Shoes : or The Histort of Littlb Margert Meak- 

WELL IN Rhyme. Fully Illustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henry Bursill. New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Illustrations, Is. 6(L) 

Vine Lives of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and lUus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. PRAcncAL Principles of Plain and Perfect Pro- 
nunciation. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pasteub by which Children can 

CONSTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PIGTURBS FOR THEMSELVES. FOUT 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

First Seriet. — Javenile Fart^— Zoological (hardens — The Gleaner. 
Second Seriea.—Bitdfi* Pic-mo— Gats' Oonoert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.—Bhnd Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday—GymnaHiiiTn— Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. Sewed. 

fihymes and Piotures about Bread, Tea, Suqar, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is. plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d, plain ; Is. coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of ^^ Mammals Bible Stories." Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Short Stories for Children about Animals. In Words of One 
Syllable. Fully Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Illustrated 
paper boards, price Is. 

Stage in the Drawing Boom (The) ; or, The Theatre at Home. 
Practical Hints on Amateur Acting for Amateur Actors. By 
Henrt J. Dakin. 
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One Shilling each — continued. 

WhittingtOB and Mb Cat. Oolourod Illustrations, sewed. 

Tonng Voealist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mounsst 
Bastholombw. New and Cheaper Edition* (Or bound in 
doth, price 2s.) 

DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each, 

1. Cock Robin. | 8. Damb Trot and heb Cat. 

2. OouBTSHip OF Jennt Wbbn. I 4. House that Jagk Built. 

Puss IN Boots. 



Price Sixpence each. Plain ; One ShilUng^ coloured, 

ILLUSTBATBD BT HABKISON WSIR AND JOHN OILBBBT. 



1. British Animals. 1st Series. 

2. British Animals. 2xid Series. 

3. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. Ist Series. 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreun Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 



8. The diverting History of John 

Gilpin. 

9. The Feaoook*s Home and Batter- 

fly's BaU. 

10. History of Joseph. 

11. History of Hoses. 

12. Life of oor Saviour 



18. Miraoles of Ohrist. 



His Hame was Hero* 



Frioe !«., sewed. 

By the same Author. 



How I beeame a €h»vemess. 3rd Edit. 

2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
Ky Pretty Puss. With Erontispieoe. 

Price 6d. 



The OratefU Sparrow : a True Story. 

Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 
The Adventures of a Buttesflj 

Price 8d. 



The Hare that Found his Way Home. Price 6d. 



WOEKS FOB DISTRIBUTION. 



A Woman's Secret lor. How to xaxx 
HombHappt. Thirty-third Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price id. 

By the same Author ^ uniform in sise 
and price. 

Woman's Work; or, How shs oak 
Hblp TUB Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Aooidents; or, Thx 
Mothbr's Assistant in Casxs 
or BuBMS, Scalds, Gvts, &c. 
Ninth Thousand. 



Pay to-day, Trust to-mocrow; il- 
lustrating the Evils of the TaU^ 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Hnrsery Work ; or, Hannah Bakxu's 
PiBST Placb. Fifth Thousand; 

The Oook and ^e Doctor ; or, Ohbap 

Bacipbs and Usbful Bambdies. 

Selected from the first three books. 

Price 2<<. 
Home Bii&oulties. A Few Words on 

the Servant Question. 4<i. 
Family Prayers for Cottage Smom, 

Price 2df. 
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Price 9d. each^ elegantly bound in Paper Boards, mih 

Covers in Chronuhlithography. 



THE 



TINT NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 



07 8T0BY BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS FOB LITTLE BEADEBS. 



ALL FBOFUSELT ILLUSTRATBD BT THE BB8T ABTIST8. 

Especially adapted for School Prizes and Rewards. In one way 
or another, the books either impart knowledge abont Animals, 
or inculcate the desirableness of treating them with kindness. 



litO* NeUie's Bird Gage. :^ Mrs. 
B. Lex, Author of "The African 
Wanderers," &o. 

The Tiny Kenayeiie. B7Mrs.B.Ln, 
Author of "The African Wan- 
derers/' &C. 

The Utig Postman. By the Author of 
"Odd Stories." 

The Hisohievons Monkey. By the 
Author of "Odd Stories." 

lily's Letters ftma the Farm. By 
Ma&t Hoopsb, Author of " Ways 
and Tricks of Animals." 

Onr D<^ Prin. By Ma&t Hoopbb, 
Author of ** Ways and Tricks of 
Animals.** 



little Heddi^s Menafeirie. By Mrs. 
B. Lbs, Author of " The African 
Wanderers," &c 

Proliosome Frisk and his Fri«ida« 
By the Author of "Trottie's 
Story Book." 

^inae Birds and Olever DofS« By the 
Author of "Tuppy," "Tiny 
Stories," &c. 

Artful Pnaay. By the Author of " Odd 
Stories,** &o. 

The Pet Pony. By the Author of 
"Trottie's Story Book." 

Bow Wow Bohhy* By the Author of 
« Tuppy," " Odd Stories," &c. 



The above 12 vols, in Cardboard Box with Picture Top, price 9«. 
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In 17 FartSy cloth Ump, fancy binding, with Chroma on side. 
Price 6e7. each, or paper covers^ Ad. each. 

TAKING TALES. 

^ Edited by W. H. G. Einghbtok. Fnlly illnBtrated. 



N.B,~~Each Tale is llbutraUd and complete in itself. 



1. The IQller of Hillbrook : a Bubal Tale. 

2. Tom Trneman : A Sailor m a Mebghantman. 

3. Michael Hale and His Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldieb. 

5. Joseph Budge, the Australian Shephebd. 

6. Life Undergronnd ; ob, Dick the Collieby Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast ; ob, the Little Fisheb Gibl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood: OB, the New Zealaitd Settleb. 

13. A Bit of Fun, and what it cost. 

14. Sweethearts: A Tale of Tillage Life. 

15. Helpfol Sam. 

16. Little Pretty. 

17. A Wise Woman. 



6d. 



N,B, — May also be bad in A voie. 1<. ^dLemck, and ZvdU. 2s. 6d each. 



OUR BOYS' LITTLE LIBRART. 

PICTUItES AND BEADma FOB LITTLE FOLK. 

^ A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Cloth extra, 
mth Picture on front, price 6A each. The 12 vols, 
in a Box, price 6s, Every page is Illustrated, 



They are especially snited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



L Papa*8 Pretty Gift Book. 

2. Mamma's Pretty Oift Book. 

3. Neddy's Pictnre Story Book. 

4. Stories for Play Time. 

5. The Christmas Oift Book. 

6. The Prize Picture Book. 

7. Little Tommy's Story Book- 

8. Bright Picture Pages. 

9. My Little Boy*s Story Book. 

10. What Santa Clans gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Bine's Pictnre Book. 
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OUR GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE POLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in cloth, with 
Picture on front, price 6A each. The 12 vols, in 
Box J price 6«. Every page is Illustrated. 



They are especially suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 



1. Nellie's Picture Stories. 

2. Stories and Pictures for little Troublesome. 

3. Little Trotabont's Picture Stories. 

4. Birdie's Scrap Book. 

5. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 

6. Bright Pictures for Boguish Eyes. 

7. Daisy's Picture Album 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee Girls. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy's Favourite Companion. 

11. My Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet's Gift Book. 
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READING & RECITATION , OF POETRY. 

POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Collection of Suitable Poems by the Best 

Authors, cardolly graduated to meet the requirements of the 
New Code m the several Standards. 

Qoth, Price 9d. 

Poetry for the Young. Book L, 128 pages, for 

Lower Standards. 

Qoth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book IL, 176 pages, for 

Higher Standards. 

In Books I. and IL a number is prefixed to the title of each poem, 
indicating the Standard for which it seems to be most suitable. 

Cloth, Price is. 

Poetry for the Young. Book IlL, 194 pages for 

Standards VI. and VIL in large Schools, and for Junior Pupil 
Teachers. 

Qoth, Price Qd. 

Poetry for the Young. Book IV., 166 pages for 

Senior Pupil Teachers and for Training Collies. 

Poetry for the Young. The above Collection in 

one VoL, cloth elegant, 3^. 6d,; or in Roxburghe, for presenta- 
tion, 5^. 
Also in two Volumes, cloth, 2s, each. 

Biographical and Explanatory Notes are appended to each book . 
They are all well printed on excellent paper and strongly bound. 



" It is the first successful effort to produce a well-graduated book of 
poetry for elementary and middle-class schools.*' — Schoolmistress. 

Prospectuses containing tables of ccmtents, Ac, sent oatppiicatioii. 




GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 

READERS. 

By J. R. BLAKISTO N, MA. 

Adapted by the School Boards for London^ LeedSy Leicester^ 

Derby ^ &*c. 

Book I., for Standard I. 

Early Glimpses. Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, with 

Twenty-two Illustrations, cloth limp, cut flush, price 6d. 



It is intended to Iridge over the gap 
between the Object Lessons ^ Infant 
Classes andthe Elementary Geography 
of more advanced classes ^ ettuL to assist 
teachers in training children to habits 



of observation and inquiry, the first 
chapters being arranged with a view 
to implant a taste for physical, th$ 
latter for commercial, geogmphy. 



Book II., for Standard II. 
Glimpses of the Globe. A Geographical Reading 

Book. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, cloth, i^. 

Mr. Blakiston has succeeded most 
admirably in carrying out his inten^ 
tion in producing this littU treatise^ 
—Educational Chronicle. 



**A very commendable attempt to 
sifnpiify the teaching of the elements 



of geography.** — Educational News. 
*' IVe are strongly of opinion that 

Book III., for Standard III. 

Glimpses of England. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, 

cloth 



IX. 



«f 



The language employed is well 
within the comprehension of Third 
Standard children, and the book is 



unquestionably written in pleasant 
and interesting Ji^&."— Teacher. 



Book IV., for Standard IV. 

Glimpses of the British Empire. In 66 

Sections. Cloth, is, 6d. 



** The whole volume contains a very 
fair outline of the empire on which the 
sun never sets.'^ — School. 



**This Uttle volume should be 
specially noted by teachers in search of 
a good geographical reading book."— 
Educational Times. 



Book V., for Standards V. — ^VII. 

Glimpses of the Earth. 320 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. 



" The book is admirably adapted to 
remind a teacher of the topics he ought 
to introduce in each lesson." — Book- 
seller. 



** Will prove real and lasting service 
in scJwols." — Daily Chronicle. 



THE 

"STANDARD AUTHORS" READERS. 

ARRANGED AND ANNOTATED BY 

THE EDITOR OF "POETRY FOR THE YOUNG.' 



LIST OF THE BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 

Primer, Burt 1, 16 pages, 18 Lessons, li Ulnstrations, paper ... Id. 

»» » II*> ^8 » ^3 „ 31 ,y „ ... Sd* 

,, „ HA, being the first 82 pages of Primer n. „ ... 2d. 

IniiEuit Beader, 64 pages, 55 Lessons, 82 ninstrations, doth ... 4d. 

„ „ (abridged)l)eingthelst48pgs.ofIn£EUitEeader,ol. 3d. 

„ „ (enlarged) ^ In&nt Eeader increased by 

16 pages, cloth 5d. 

Standard I. Eeader, 96 pages, 51 Lessons, 29 Ulustrations ... 6d. 

n. „ 144 „ 61 „ 34 „ ... 9d. 

nL „ 192 „ 62 „ 25 „ ... 1/- 

IV. „ 288 „ 74 „ 26 „ ... 1/8 

V. „ 320 „ 86 „ 22 „ ... 1/9 

VI „ 884 „ 92 „ 25 „ .., 2/- 

VH nearly ready. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
West Corner of St. Paul's Chttrchyard, London. 
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